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THE ENGRAVING. 
It was our intention to give in this number of 
the ArreL, a plate of a character somewhat dif- 
ferent from Lemon Hill, but a disappointment 
from our engraver has cempelled us to substi- 
tute one of an inferior quality. 

The view before us is from a drawing made 
upon the spot. The seat of Mr. Pratt is one 
among an hundred other of the noble villas of 
the seme kind, which are profusely scattered 
along the banks of the Schuylkill river, The 
mansion house is situated on the eastern bank 
of the river, and directly above the splendid 
water works at Fair Mount, erected for the sup- 
ply of Philadelphia with Schuylkill water, ° 

Few situations for the residence of a gentle- 
man retired frem business, could be more hap- 
pily chosen than that of Mr, Pratt. Delightful- 
ly situated on the banks of one of the finest ri- 
vers in Pennsylvania, presenting on all sides a 
succession of scenery of the most romantic de- 
scription, the wealthy occupant might well be 

“Content to crewn, in shades like these, 
A youth of laber with an age of ease.” 

When this mansion house was first erected, 
‘the spot was, compared to what it now is, pos- 
sessed ef all the charms of retirement and rural 
beauty. The great improvements however, re- 
cently undertaken by the corporation, in the 
construction of reservoirs for the supply of the 
city with water, and the great attractions which 
these improvements possess in the public eye, 
have conduced to dispel the romantic svlitude 
which formerly belenged to the scene. The 
building of a bridge across the river, and the 
erectior of numerove stores and 2wvellings the 
result of the increasing trade of the Schuylkill, 
have all contributed to banish that air of seclu- 
sion which, a few years ago, added such charms 
to this romantic seat. Enough however, s still 
left, to make it one of the most delightful resi- 
dences within many miles of Philadelphia. 

Connected with the mansion, are gardcs of 
the most extensive kind—laid out in a style of 
surpassing elegance and taste, and enriched with 
every variety of foliage, fruit and flower, both 
native and exetic. The grounds are rendered 
more enchanting by a number of fish-ponds, well 
stocked with fisk of every kind. The hot-house 
process of bringing rare and valuable plants to 
perfection, is also carried to itsheight. An end- 
less variety of the most beautiful exotics are 
here to be seen, alternately flourishing, unruf- 
fled by the breeze that floats around, 

To these delightful gardens Philadelphians 
have aready access—and the stranger is always 
met with hearty welcome. Of an evening, the 
ride from the city is delightful—being but about 
a mile—in the course of which you pass the re- 
mains of a breastwork thrown up during the 
Revolutionary war. 


If the Bostonians are not mad, they are in a 
more discreditable plight. Theykicked Kean out 
of their Theatres, and are now ready to do the 
same to each other, to witness the performan- 
ces of Master Burke—the French dancers were 
divine, and Mrs, Austin an every day sublunary 
being. Verily, the judgment of the “literary 
emporium,” in matters of taste, is above the 
New York Standard. 


THE COUSINS. 
A COUNTRY TALE, BY MISS MITFORD. 


Towards the middle of the principal street in 
my native townof Cranley, stands or did stand, 
for 1 speak of things that happened many 
years back, a very long fronted, very regular, 
very ugly brick house, whose large gravelled 
court, flanked on each side by offices reaching 
to the street, was divided from the pavement 
by iron gates, and palisades, and a row of Lom- 
bardy poplars, rearing their slender columns 
so as to veil, without shading, a mansion which 
evidently considered itself, and was consider- 
ed by its neighbors, as holding the first rank 
in the place. That mansion, indisputably the 
best in the town, belonged of course, to the 
lawyer: and that lawyer was, as might not 
unfrequently be found in such places, one of 
the most eminent solicitors in the county. 

Richard Molesworth, the individual in ques- 
tion, was a person obscurely born, and slend- 
erly educated, who by dint of industry, integ- 
rity, tact and luck, had risen through the va- 
rious gradations of writing clerk, managing 
clerk, and junior partner, to be himself the 
head of a great office, and a man of no small 
property or slight importance. Half of Cran- 
ley belonged to him, for he had the passion of 
brick and mortar, often observed among those 
who had accumulated Jarge fortunes in total- 
ly different pursuits, and liked nothing better 
than running up rows and terraces, repairing 
villas and rebuilding farm houses. ‘The bet- 
ter half of Cranley called him master, to say 
nothing of six or seven snug farms in the 
neighborhood, of the goodly estate and mano 
of Hinton, famous for its preserves and fishe- 
rles, ui « command of floating capital, which 
borrowers, who came to him with good secn- 
Nties in their hands, found almost inexhausti- 
ble. In short he was one of those men with 
whom every thing had prospered through life: 
and in spite of a profession too often obnoxious 
to an unjust prejudice, there wasa pretty uni- 
versal, because sweeping feeling amongst all 
who knew him that his prosperity was deserv- 
ed. A kind temper, a moderate use of power 
and influence, a splendid hospitality, and that 
judicious liberality which shows itself in small 
things as well as in great ones (for it is by 
two-penny savings that men get an ill name,) 
served to ensure his popularity with high and 
low. Perhaps, even his tall, erect, portly fig- 
ure, his good humored countenance, cheerful 
voice, and frank address, contributed some- 
thing to his reputation; his remarkable want 
of pretention or assumption of any sort, certain- 
ly did, and as certainly the absence of every- 
thing striking, clever or original, in his con- 
versation. ‘I‘hat he must be a man of person- 
al as well as of professional ability, no one tra- 
cing his progress through life could for a mo- 
ment doubt; but, reversing the witty epigram 
on our wittiest monarch, he reserved his wis- 
dom for his actions, and whilst all that he did 
showed the most admirable sense and judg- 
ment, he never said a word that rose above the 
level of the merest common-place, vapid, inof- 
fensive, dull, and safe. 

So accomplished, both in what he was, and 
what he was not, our lawyer, at the time of 
which we write, had been for many years the 
oracle of the county gentlemen ; held all pub- 
lic offices not inconsistent with each other, 
which their patronage could bestow, and in 
the shape of stewardship, trusts, and agencies 


ent way. For this he was well suited, not 
merely by his own unaffected manners, high 
animal spirits, and nicety of tact, but by the 
circumstance of his domestic arrangements. 
After being twice married, Mr. Molesworth 
found himself, at nearly sixty, a second time a 
widower. 

Ilis first wife had been a homely, frugal, 
managing woman, whose few hundred pounds 
and her saving habits had, at that period of 
his life, for they were early united, conduced 
in their several ways to enrich and benefit her 
equally thrifty but far more aspiring husband. 
She never had a child; and, after doing him 
all possible good in her lifetime, was so kind as 
to die just as his interest and his ambition re- 
quired a more liberal housewife and higher 
connexion, each of which, as he well knew, 
would repay its cost. or.connexion accord- 
ingly he married, choosing the elegant though 
portionless sister of a poor baronet, by whom 
he had two daughters, at intervals of seven 
years; the oldest being just of sufficient age 
to succeed her mother as mistress of the fam- 
ily, when she had the irreparable misfortune 
to lose the earliest, the tenderest, and the most 
inestimable friend that a young woman can 
have. Very precious was the memory of her 
dear mother to Agnes Molesworth! Although 
six years had passed between her death and 
the period at which our little story begins, the 
atfetionate daughter had never ceased to la- 
ment her loss. . 

It was to his charming daughters that Mr. 
Molesworth’s pleasant house owed its chief at- 
traction. Consciotis of his own defective ed- 
ucation, no pains or money had been spared 
in accomplishing them to the utmost height of 
fashion. 

The least accomplished was, however, as 


beautiful woman. Of these several facts both 
sisters were of course perfectly aware ; Jessy, 
because every body told her so, and she must 
have been deaf to have escaped the knowledge; 
Agnes, from some process equally certain, but 
less direct; for few would have ventured to 
take the liberty of addressing a personal com- 
pliment to one evidently too proud to find plea- 
sure in any thing so nearly resembling flatte- 
ry as praise. 

‘Few, except her looking-glass and her fa- 
ther, had ever told Agnes that she was hand- 
some, and yet she was as couscious of her pas- 
sing beauty, as Jessy of her sparkling pretti- 
ness ; and, perhaps, as a mere question of ap- 
pearance and becomingness, there might have 
been as much coquetry in the severe simplici- 
ty of attire and of manner which distinguish- 
ed one sister, and in the elaborate adornment 
and innocence showing off the other. There 
was however, between them, exactly such a 
real and internal difference of taste and char- 
acter as the outward show served to indicate, 
Both were true, gentle, good, and kind; but 
the elder was as much loftier in mind as in 
stature, was full of high pursuit and noble pur- 
pose; had abandoned drawing, from feeling 
dissatisfied with her own performances, as 
compared with the works of real artists; res- 
erved her musical talent entirely for her do- 
mestic circle, because she put too much of 
soul into the delicious art to make it a mere 
amusement : and wasonly saved from becom- 
ing a poetess, by herdmost exclusive devotion 
to the very great in poetry—to Wordsworth, 
to Milton, and to Shikespeare. ‘These tastes 
she very wisely keptto herself; but they gave 
a higher tone to he: character and manners, 
and more thap one peer, when seated at Mr. 
Molesworth’s hospitable table, has thought to 
himself how well his beautiful daughter would 
become a coronet. 

Marriage however, seemed little in her 
thoughts. Once or twice, indeed, her kind 
fether had pressed upon her the brilliant estab- 
iishments that had offered,—-but her sweet 


not unfrequently happens, by far the most stri- 
king ; and many a high born and wealthy cli- 
ent disposed to put himself thoroughly at ease 
at his solicitor’s table, and not at all shaken 
in his purpose by the sight of the pretty Jessy 
—a short, light, airy girl, with a bright spark- 
ling countenance, all lilies and roses, and 
dimples and smiles, sitting, exquisitely dress- 
ed in an elegant morning room, with her gui- 
tar in her lap, her harp at her side, and her 
drawing table before her,—has suddenly felt 
himself awed into his best and most respectful 
breeding, when introduced to her retiring but 
self-possessed elder sister, drest, with almost 
matronly simplicity, and evidently full, not of 
her own airs and graces, but of the modest 
and serious courtesy which best beseemed 
her station as the youthful mistress of the house. 

Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most 
striking dignity was the prime characteristic 
of Agnes Molesworth, in look and in mind.— 
Her beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as 
contradistinuished from that of painting ; de- 
pending mainly on form and expression, and 
little on color. There could hardly be a strong- 
er contrast than existed between the marble 
purity of her finely grained complexion, the 
softness of her deep grey eye, the calm com- 
posure of her exquisitely moulded features, 
and the rosy cheeks, the brilliant glances, and 
the playful animation of Jessy. In a word, 


Jessy was a pretty girl, and Agnes was a 


questions, ‘ Are you tired of me? Do you 
wish me away !”’ had alwaysg one straight to 
his heart, and had put aside for the moment, 
the ambition of his nature, even for this his 
favorite child. 

Of Jessy, with all her youthful attraction, 
he had always been less proud, perhaps lese 
fond. Besides, her destiny he had long in his 
own mind considered as already decided.— 
Charles Woodford, a poor relation, brought up 
by his kindness, and recently returned into 
his family, from a great office in London, was 
the person on whom he had long ago fixed for 
the husband of his youngest daughter, and for 
the immediate partner and eventful successor 
to his great and flourishing business. A choice 
that seemed fully justified by the excellent 
conduct and remarkable talents of his orphan 
cousin, and by the apparently good under- 
standing aud mutual affection that subsisted 
between the young people. 

‘This arrangement was the more agreeable 
to him, as, providing munificently for Jessy, 
it allowed him the privilege of making. as in 
a lawyer phrase he used to boast, ‘an elder 
son’ of Agnes, who would, by this —_ 
of her younger sister, become one of the rich- 
est heiresses of the county. He had even, in 
his own mind, elected her future spouse, in 
the person of a young baronet who had lately 
been much at the house, and in favor of whose 
expected addresses (for the proposal had not 
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yet been made—the gentleman had gone no 
further than attentions) he had determined to 
exert the paternal authority which had so long 
been dormant. 

But in the affairs of love, as in all others, 
man is born to disappointments. “ L’homme 
propose, et Dieu dispose,” is never truer than 
in the great matter of matrimony. So found 
poor Mr. Molesworth, who—Jessy having ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen, and Charies at 
that of two and twenty,—offered his pretty 
daughter and the lucrative partnership to his 
pennyless relation, and was petrified with as- 
tonishment and indignation to find the connex- 
ion very respectfully, but very firmly declined. 
The young man was very much distressed 
and agitated; he had the highest respect for 
Miss Jessy ; but he could not marry her—he 
Joved another! And then poured forth a con- 
fidence as unexpected as it was undesired by 
his incensed patron, wholeft him in undimin- 
ished wrath and increased perplexity. 

This interview had taken place immediate- 
ly after breakfast, and when the conference 
was ended, the provoked father sought his 
daughters, who, happily unconscious of all 
that had passed, were amusing themselves in 
their splendid conservatory—a scene always 
as becoming as it is agreeable to youth and 
beauty. Jessy was flitting about like a but- 
terfly among the fragrant orange trees and 
the bright geraniums ; Agnes standing under 
a superb fuschia that hung over a large mar- 
ble basin, her form and attitude, her white 
dress, and the classical arrangement of her 
dark hair, giving her the look of some nymph 
or naiad, a rare relic of Grecian art. Jessy 
was prattling gaily as she wandered about, of 
a concert they had attended the evening be- 
fore at the county town. 

‘I hate concerts,’ said the little flirt. 

‘To sit bolt upright on a hard bench for 
four hours, between the same four people, 
without the possibility of moving, or speaking 
to any body, or of any body getting to us! Oh! 
how tiresome it is!’ 

‘I saw Sir Edmund tryng to slide through 
the crowd to reach you,’ iaid Agnes a little 
archly; ‘his presence woild, perhaps, have 
mitigated the evil. But the barricade was too 
complete; he was forced ty retreat without 
accomplishing his object.’ 

Yes, I assure you he thought it very tire- 
some; he told me so when we were coming 
out. And then the music!” pursued Jessy: 
“the noise they call music! Sir Edmund says 
that he likes no music except my guitar, or a 
flute on the water: and I like none except 
your playing on the organ, and singing Han- 
del on a Sunday evening, or Charles Wood- 
ford’s reading Milton, and some parts of 
Hamlet.’ 

‘Do you call that music?” asked Agnes, 
laughing. ‘And yet,’ continued she, ‘it is 
most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voice, 
and his fine sense of sound; and to you, who 
do not greatly love poetry for its own sake, it 
is doubtless a pleasure much resembling in 
kind that of the most thrilling melodies on the 
noblest of instruments. I myself have felt 
such a gratification in hearing that voice re- 
cite the verses of Homer or of Sophocles in the 
original Greek. Charles Woodtord’s reading 
is music.’ 

‘It is a music which neither of you may 
hear again,’ interrupted Mr. Molesworth, ad- 
yancing suddenly towards them; ‘for he has 
been ungrateful, and—and,. I have discarded 
him.’ 

Agnes stood as if petrified, ‘ungrateful? oh, 
futher !” 

* You can’t have discarded him, to be sure, 
papa,’ said Jessy, always good natured ; ‘ poor 
Charles! what can he have done?” 

‘Refused your hand, child,’ said the angry 

rent ; ‘refused to be my partner and son in 
aw, and fallen in: love with another lady !— 
What have you to say for him now?” 

‘Why, really papa,” replied Jessy. ‘I’m 
much more obliged to him for refusing my 
hand, than to you for offering it. I like Char- 
Jes very well for a cousin, but I should not 


like such an husband at all ; so that if this re- 
fusal be the worst that has happened, there’s 
no great harm done.’ And so off the gypsey 
ran; declaring that ‘she must put on her ha- 
bit, for she had promised to ride with Sir Ed. 
mund and his sister, and expected them every 
minute.’ 

The father and his favorite daughter remain- 
ed in the conservatory. 

‘That heart is untouched, however,’ said 
Mr. Molesworth, casting a look after her with 
a smile. 

‘Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubt- 
edly,’ said Agnes, ‘but has he really refused 
my sister ?” 

Absolutely.’ 

‘ And does he love another?” 

‘He says so, and I believe him.’ 

‘Is he loved again” 

‘That he did not say.’ 

‘Did he tell you the name of the lady?’ 

* Yes.” 

‘Do you know her?” 

Yes.’ 

‘Is she worthy of him” 

‘Most worthy.’ 

‘Has he any hope of gaining her affections? 
Oh! he must! he must!) What woman would 
refuse him?” 

‘He is determined not to try. The lady 
whom he loves is above him in every way; 
and much as he has counteracted my wishes, 
it is an honorable part of Charles Woodford’s 
conduct, that he intends to leave his affection 
unsuspected by its object.’ 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, 
during which Agnes appeared trying to occu- 
py herself with collecting the blossoms of a 
Cape jessamine and watering a favorite gera- 
nium; but it would not do; the subject was 
at her heart, and she could not force her mind 
to indifferent occupations. She returned to 
her father, who had been anxiously watching 
her motiens and the varying expressions of 
her countenance, & resumed the conversation. 
‘Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to 
avow so much, but although you have never 
in set words told me your intentions, I have 
yet seen and known, I can hardly tell how, 
all that your too kind partiality towards me 
has designed for your children. You have 
mistaken me, dearest father, dovbly mistaken 
me: first, in thinking me fit to fili a splendid 
place in society ; next, in imagining I desired 
such splendor. You meant to give Jessy and 
the lucrative partnership to Charles Wood- 
ford, and designed me and your large posses- 


sions to our wealthy and titled neighbor.— 
And with some little change of persons these 
arrangements may still for the most part hold 
good. Sir Edmund may still be your son-in- 
law and your heir, for he loves Jessey, and 
Jessey loves him. Charles Woodford may 
yet be your adopted son, for nothing has hap- 
pened that need diminish your affection or his 
merit. Marry him to the woman he loves. 
She must be ambitious indeed, if she be not 
content with her destiny. And let ine live 
on with you, dear father, single and unwed- 
ded, with no thought but to contribute to your 
comfort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for 
me stand in the way of their happiness! make 
me not so odious to them and to myself, dear 
father? Let me live always with you, and 
for you—always yourown poor Agnes!’ And 
blushing at the earnestness with which she 
had spoken, she bent her head over the mar- 
ble basin, whose waters reflected the fair im- 
age, as if she had really been the Grecian 
statue to which, whilst he listened, her fond 
father’s fancy had compared her: ‘ Let me 
live single with you, and marry Charles to 
the woman whom he loves.’ 
‘Have you heard the nate of the lady in 

uestion? Have you formed any guess who 

she may be?’ 
‘Not the slightest. [ imagined from what 

ou said that she was a stranger to me. Have 

ever seen her?’ 


‘You may see her—at least you may see 
her reflection in the water, at this very mo- 


ment; for he has had the infinate presump- 
tion, the admirable good taste, to fall in love 
with his cousin Agnes!’ 

‘Father!’ 

‘ And now, mine own sweetest! do you wish 
to live single with me?’ 

‘Oh father! father !’ 

‘Do you desire that I should marry Charles 
to the woman of his heart!’ 

‘Father! dear father!’ 

‘Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you 
command. Speak freely. Do not cling so 
around me, but speak !’ 

‘Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all live 
together? I cannot leave you. But poor 
Charles—surely, father, we may all live to- 
gether!’ 

And so it was settled; and a very few 
months proved that love had contrived better 
for Mr. Molesworth than he had done for him- 
self. Jessy with her prettiness and her title, 
and her fopperies, was the very thing to be 
proud of—the very thing to visit for a day— 
but Agnes, and the cousin whose noble cha- 
racter and splendid talents so well deserved 
e made the pride and the happiness of his 
ome. 


From the London Literary Souvenir. 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
Mr. Richard Fogrum, or, as his old acquaint- 
ances would more familiarly than respectfully 
designate him, Dick Fogrum, or, as he was 
sometimes styled on the superscription of a 
letter from a tradesman or poor relation, Rich- 
ard Fogrum, Esq., had for some years retired 
from business, although he had not yet passed 
what is called the middle age; and, turning 
his back on his shop, where he had made, if 
not a considerable fortune, atleast a handsome 
competency, rented a small house at Hackney, 
or, as he was pleased to term it, in the coun- 
try. His establishments united a due atten- 
tion to comfort, with economy and prudence. 
Besides a kitchen-maid and an occasional char- 
womar or errand boy, Mr. Fogrum possessed, 
in the person of the trusty Sally Sadlins, an 
excellent superintendentof his little menage. 
Sally was not exactly gouvernante, or house- 
keeper, at least she assumed none of the dig- 
nity attached to such a post; she seemed in- 


‘deed hardly to have a will or opinion of her 


own, but hadso insensibly accommodated her- 
se'f to her employer’s ways and humors, that 
by degrees the apparent distance between 
master and servant diminished, and as Sally, 
though far from talkative herself, was a good 
listener, Mr. Fogrum began to find a pleasure 
in relating to her all the little news and an- 
— he usually picked up in his morning 
walk, 

Let it not, however, be supposed that there 
was anything equivocal in the kind of uncon- 
scious courtesy which existed between these 
two personages; a single glance at Sally 
would have convinced the most ingenious fab- 
ricator of scandal, and dealer in inuendoes, 
that here there was no foundation on which to 
build even the slightest surmise of the kind, 
for both Sally’s face and person were to her a 
shield that would have rebutted any notion of 
the sort. Alas! that Nature, so extolled by 
every poet for her impartiality, should be at 
times so capricious in her favors, and bestow 
her gifts so grudgingly, even on those whose 
very sex entitles them to be considered fair! 
‘Kind goddess,’ as Will of Avon styles thee, 
surely thou didst, in this instance, behave 
most unfairly, bestowing on Sally Sadlins an 
elevation of figure that, had she been of the 
other sex, might have raised her to the rank 
of a corporal of grenadiers. Yet, if thou gav- 
est her an aspiring stature, thou gavest her 
no aspiring thoughts, and if thou didst deny 
to her softness of person, fortunately for her 
peace, thou didst not gift her with the least 
susceptibility of heart. If Sally was not love- 
able, there was no woman on earth could pos- 
sibly have regretted it less. Indeed, I may 
safely aver, the idea of love never for an inst- 


ant entered her head, much less had a single 
twinge of it ever touched herheart. She had 


heard people talk of love; and she supposed— 
if indeed she ever bestowed a thought on the 
subject-that there must be something in the 
world so called, otherwise people would not 
have invented a name for it; but she could no 
more pretend to say what it was, than to des- 
cribe the ingredients of the air she breathed. 
In short, Sally was the most guileless, simple, 
and disinterested of mortals that ever enter- 
ed beneath the reof of a single gentleman, to 
be the first servant where there was no mis- 
tress, 

Well, therefore, might’ Mrs. Thoms, who 
was aware that elderly gentlemen in her dear 
uncle’s situation, are not always gifted with 
that discretion that beseems their years, but 
sometimes commit themselves to wedlock, in 
an unwary moment, to the no small prejudice 
of their affectionate relatives; well, [ say, 
might the prudent Mrs. Thoms congratulate 
herself on having found such a treasure, so in- 
valuable a jewel, as Sally Sadlins. She was 
certain that from this quarter, at least, there 
was nothing to be apprehended—nothing to in- 
tercept her dear uncle’s three per cents from 
what she considered the legitimate object of 
their cestination. Some alarm, indeed, had 
been excited in her mind, by hearing that Mr. 
Fogrum had been seen rather frequently of 
late knocking at the door of Mrs. Simpson ; 
but then again she thought that he could not 
possibly be led thither by any other motive 
than that of chatting away an hour with the 
widow of 2n old friend ; besides, this lady was 
not likely either to lead, or to be led, into mat- 
rimony. In her younger days, Mrs. Simpson 
might have been pretty, but none of her ac- 
quaintance conld recollect when. She still 
patched ; yet ‘he patch was applied not where 
coquettry would have placed it, but where ne- 
cessity dictated, namely, over the left eye.— 
Mrs. Thoms, therefore, consoled herself with 
the reflection, that it was better her uncle 
should knock at Mrs, Simpson’s door than at 
that of a more attractive fair one.—No! her 
uncle, she was perfectly satisfied, would nevy- 
er marry. 

‘What have yowgot there, Sally ” said Mr. 
Fogrum to his housekeeper, one day, as she 
drew something from her pocket, while stand- 
ing before the sideboard opposite to him. 
*‘An’t please you, sir,’ replied Sally, ina meek 
but Pextlo waiaa, ‘ ite a hit o’oummat 
I was gsing toshow you. You know, sir, my 
uncle ‘iim took leave ot me yesterday, before 
he goer to sea again, and so he gave me this 
paper, vhich he says may chance to turn up 
trumps and make me comfortable for life.’ 

‘Well, let me see what it is, Sally—is it 
the old fellow’s will!—Hum !—why, Sally, 
this is a lottery ticket !—a whole lottery tick- 
et; yet I will venture to say not worth more 
than the rag of paper it’s printed on. I have 
myself tried the lottery, times and often, ere 
now, and never got any thing but disappoint- 
ment. ‘A blank, sir, blank’—that was the 
only answer I ever obtained from them. What 
could possibly induce your uncle to lay out his 
cash in so foolish a manner? ’Tis never worth 
either keeping or thinking about. No. 123, 
confound it! I know it weil, I once purchased 
a share of it myself—the very first 1 ever 
bought, when I was quite a lad; and well do 
I recollect that I chose it out of a whole heap, 
and thought myself very fortunate in obtaining 
one with such a sequence of figures—one, two 
three.’ 

Most composedly did Sally take the ticket 
again, not at all disconcerted at this denunci- 
ation of ill luck, but on the contrary, with a 
calmness worthy of a stoic. “I'is true, she 
did not, like Patience on a monument, abso- 
lutely smile at grief; but then, Sally never 
smiled, nor would a smile, perhaps, if the rigi- 
dity of her face would have permitted such a 
relaxation of its muscles, have tended greatly 
to heighten the attractions of her counten- 
ance. i: 

Her master in the meanwhile continu 
eating and wondering, and wondering and eat- 
ing, until he could neither eat nor wonder more, 
but dismissing Sally with the dinner things, 
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turned himself quietly to the fire, and took his 
pipe. 


Mrs. Thoms.wes sitting one morning cogi- 
tating on some mischief that she again began 
to apprehend frem the widow Simpson, in 
consequence of certain intelligence she had 
the day before received, respecting that lady’s 
designs upon the person of her uncle, when 
she was suddenly startled from her reverie by 
a loud rapping at the door, and instantly after- 
wards whe should enter the parlor but the 
very subject of her meditations—Mrs. Simp- 
son herself. 

The appearance of so unusual a visitor 
would alone have sufficed to surprise her; but 
there was something in the good lady’s man- 
’ ner and countenance, that denoted she came 
upon a very important errand. 

‘Why, Mrs. Thoms,’ exclaimed she, almost 
’ breathless, as soon as she entered, ‘have you 
heard !--your uncle!’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Mrs. Thoms, ‘ what 
do you mean !—what has happened !—my 
poor dear uncle—ill—dying!’ 

* Compose yourself, Mrs. ‘Thoms—-not dying 
—but [ thought you might have heard.’ 

‘Heard what !—some accident, I suppose! 
—dear men! 

‘No; no.accident,’ returned the widow, who 
by this time had somewhat recovered her 
breath, “bat something very strange. What 
you may think of it, 1 know not, but for my 
part [{ think Mr. Fogrum has acted—I shall 
not say how.’ 

‘And pray, ma’am’ said Mrs. Thoms, who 
now began to think that it was some quarrel 
between them, of which the widow eame to 
inform her, ‘ what has Mr. Fogrum done, that 
you should come ix this strange manner, and 
make so great a fuss about it? It is some 
nonsense or other afterall the fuss, I’11 venture 
to say.’ 

‘Nonsense, forsooth !—well, I declare !— 
however, it certainly is no business of mine, 
mua‘am,’ returned Mrs. Simpson, quite nettled 
at her reception ; ‘and as I suppose you know 
what has taken place, and approve of it, I have 
nothing further to say.’ 

Mrs. Thoms now became unaffected|y alarm- 
ed. and apprehended she knew not what, re- 
quested to be informed what had happened, 
without further delay. 

‘Why ma’am, then, Mr. Fogrum s-—mar- 
ried, that’s all.’ 

To describe the effect these words had upon 
Mrs. Thoms, would be impossible, and to paint 
the expression of her countenance, equally un- 
availing. 

‘Married!’ screamed she out, at length, as 
soon as she could draw her breath, ‘ married! 
——to whom ?” 

‘To whom ?—to Sally Sadlins, me’am.’ 

‘ To Sally Sadlins !—impossible—you must 
be joking.’ 

‘Not I, [assure you. I’m nota person, Mrs. 
Thoms, to make such jokes. I myself saw 
them, less than an hour ago, pass by my win- 
dow in a post-chaise together, and then learnt 
the whole story from those who saw them step 
into it, at the church.’ 

‘Oh! Mrs. Simpson, how have I been de- 
ceived in that insinuating hussy, Sally Sadlins! 
She who seemed so staid, so discreet—so very 
unlikely a person. Whatan old fool he must 
be, to marry so vulgar a frump.’ 

‘Nay, do not agitate yourself, my dear la- 
dy,’ said Mrs. Simpson, who, now having dis- 
burthenéd herself of her secret, and her own 
mortification being perhaps carried off by that 
of Mrs. Thoms’s, which acted as a conductor 
to it, had quite regained her composure— for 
my own part, I hope he may not repent of his 
match.’ 

‘Oh, Thoms!’ exclaimed the other lady, as 
her husband entered the room, ‘ Here is news 
for us!—my silly old uncle has actually, this 
very morning gone, and married his maid-ser- 
vant !” 

‘That is most confoundedly unlucky,’ cried 
Thoms, ‘ though I much doubted whether all 
your managementand maneuvering, for which 


you gave yourself so much credit, would be to 
any purpose.’ 

* But who could dream of such a thing! I 
have no patience with him for having married 
as he has done.’ 

‘Well, my dear, there’s no helping it; and 
perhaps, after all, since he is married, it is so 
much the better for us that he has chosen as 
he has.’ 


While Mrs. Thoms was ejaculating and be- 
wailing——now abusing poor Sally as an artful 
seducing woman, who, under the mask of the 
greatest simplicity, had contrived to work up- 
on her uncle’s weakness—and anon venting 
her reproaches against the latter, for sutfering 
himself to be thus duped—a post-chaise was 
seen rolling along on the road to ——, with 
the identical pair seated in it, who were the 
subj ectof this invective and clamor. The in- 
telligence of which Mrs. Simpson had been 
the unwelcome messenger, was, in fact, cor- 
rect in every particular ; for Richard Fogrum, 
single man, and Sally Sadlins, spinster, had 
that very morning been lawfully married, al- 
though, but a few days before, had any one 
prognosticated such an event, they would no 
more have believed it possible than Mrs. Thoms 
herself. 

‘ Now, my dear Sally, said the somewhat 
stale Benedict, laying his hand rather gently 
than amorously on that of the bride, for which 
by the bye, it was really no match in size, ‘I 
doubt not but my niece will be in a towering 
passion when she hears of this: however, no 
matter, let her and the rest of the world, say 
what they please. I do not see why a man 
may not just as well follow his own fancies as 
those of other persons. Besides, Sally, though 
folks may think that I might have made a 
more advantageous match, in point of fortune, 
at least, they may perhaps be in error. Ihave 
a piece of intelligence to communicate, of 
which, perhaps, you littledream. You recol- 
lect that lottery ticket !—well! passing the 
Lucky Corner, by the Mansion House, two 
days ago, I beheld, pasted up at the window, 
123, £20,000 !!!? 

‘Ha! ha! Sally ; well did I recollect those 
figures again—l1, 2, 3, they follow each other 
as naturally 2s A, B, C. So home I came, but 
determined to say nothing of the matter till 
now.’ 

‘The reader has already been informed that 
Sally was the most phlegmatic of her sex; still 
it may be supposed that such an interesting 
disclosure would have elicited some ejacula- 
tion of exultation, even from the lips of a sto- 
ic. Yet Sally, with wonderful composure, 
just merely replied, ‘ La! now but that is very 
curious.’ 

‘Curious ! yes, but I assure you, it is true: 
I am not joking.’ 

‘Well, what an odd turn things do sometimes 
take.’ 

‘Odd, indeed ! for who would have thought 
that my identical unlucky number, 123,should 
bring you—I may say us, Sally —twenty thou- 
sand pounds 

‘But, Mr. Fogrum, you are mistaken, [ mean 
to say.’ 

‘No mistake at all, my dear—quite certain 
of it—took down the numbers in my pocket- 
book—see here—123, £20,000! Is not that 
the number of your ticket ? 

‘Yes: but’— 

‘But, what 

‘Why, you wont hear me, Mr. Fogrum,’ 
said Sally, mildly. ‘1 was going to say that 
two months ago | sold the ticket.’ 

‘How !—what !—sold!’ groaned out poor 
Fogrum, and sunk gasping against the side of 
the chaise. 

‘ Now pray don’t distress yourself, Mr. Fog- 
rum,’ said Sally, without the least visible emo- 
tion, or any change in her tone; ‘did you not, 
yourself, tell me it was not worth keeping ; so 
I thought—well, Master must know better 
about these matters than I, therefore I may 
as well make something of it while [ can; so 
I changed it away for this nice white shawl, 


which the man I got it of said was quite a bar- 


gain—only do feel Mr. Fogrum how very fine 
It Is. 

‘Sally !—woman!—a__ bargain !—twenty 
thousand pounds !’ 

Here let me drop the curtain, for none but 
a master-hand could do justice to the bride- 
groom’s feelings, and I will not impair the ef- 
fect, by attempting to heighten it. I have 
only to add, that Mr. Fogrum eventually re- 
gained his usual composure, and was once 
known even to relate the story himself over 
a glass of his best whiskey, as a droll anecdote 
in his life. 

Matrimony made no visible alteration in 
his menage, nor in his bride, for the only dif- 
ference it caused with respect to the latter, 
was, that she sat at the table while he ate, 
instead of standing by the sideboard ; that she 
was now called Mrs. Fogrum instead of Sally 
Sadlins. 


WARIETIES. 


MELODY. 

Oh! give me not unmeaning smiles, 

Though worldly clouds may fly before them; 
But let me see the sweet blue isles 

Of radiant.eyes when Tears wash o’er them. 
Though small the fount where they begin, 

They form—’tis thought in many a sonnet— 
A Flood to drown our sense of sin ; 

But oh! Love’s ark still floats upon it. 


Then give me tears—oh! hide not one; 
The best affections are but flowers, 
That faint beneath the fervid sun, 
And languish once a day for showers. 
Yet peril lurks in every gem— 
For tears are worse than swords in slaughter; 
And man is still subdued by them, 
As humming-birds are shot with water! 


Racuet’s Toms.—‘ Whose is that simple 
monument afar off,” asked the lady, if it be a 
memorial of the dead that stands alone in the 
plain at some distance?”’ “'This simple tomb,” 
said the Armenian, “for such it is, was not 
reared by Christian hands, but by those of a 
Saracen foe. You look on it with deep inter- 
est,” he continued, while his own eyes were 
fixed intensely on the sweet and melancholy 
features of the youthful woman ; “ it tells, far 
more impressively than the proudest sepul- 
chre, that in the wilderness sleeps the beau- 
tiful wife, the devoted mother, who had made 
exile, sorrow, and oppression dear to the ban- 
ished man. The Saracen pauses in the wild, 
to kneel beside it; the Arab forgets his fierce- 
ness there, and the memory and the love 
of Rachel are remembered, while the very 
fragments of cities have perished around.”— 
Exiles of Palestine. 


After Demar, the cruel and hard-hearted 
miser, who refused to maintain his own chil- 
dren, though possessed of half a million of 
money, died in London, in 1730, some wag 
placed a board over his grave, on which was 
painted the following: 

Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Denar, the wealthy and the wise. 
His heirs, that he might safely rest, 
Have put his carcase in a chest. 
The very chest in which, they say, 
His sELF, his money lay; 
And if his heirs continue kind 

To that pear sexe he left behind, 
We dare believe, that four or five, 
Will think his serrer HALF alive.” 


In the church-yard of Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire, is an epitaph on Philip Roe, the Parish 
clerk of the village :— 


“ The vocal powers, here let us mark, 
Of Philip, our late parish-clerk ; 

In church none ever heard a layman 
With a clearer voice say ‘ Amen.’ 
Who now, with hallelujah’s sound, 
Like him can make the roof resound? 
The choir Jament his choral tones, 
The town, so svon here lie his bones.” 


A SELFISH FELLow.—He was so selfish that 
he could not bring himself to share even his 
thoughts with another. 


Some years since, when the Western part 
of New York was in a state of Nature, and 
wolves and bears were not afraid of being 
seen, some enterprising pilgrim had erected, 
and put in operation, a saw-mill, on the banks 
of the Genesee. One day as he was sitting 
on the log, eating his bread and cheese, a 
large black bear came from the woods, tow- 
ards the mill, The man leaving his luncheon 
on the log, made a spring, and seated himself 
on a beam above, when the bear mounting 
the log, sat down with his rump towards the 
saw, Which was in operation, and commenced 
his appetite on the man’s dinner. After a 
little while, the saw progressed enough to in- 
terfere with the feathers on Bruin’s back and 
he hitched along a little, and kept on eating. 
Again the saw came upand scratched a little 
flesh. The bear then whirled, and throwing 
his paws around the saw, held on till he was 
mangled through and throngh, when he rolled 
off, fell through into the flood, and bled to 
death; the miller dragged him out, and made 
many a good dinner from the creature that 
had robbed him of one. 


From a Foreign Journal. 
Dame Fortune is a fickle gipsy, 
And always blind, and often tipsy. 
Sometimes, for years and years together, 
She'll bless you with the sunniest weather, 
Bestowing honor, pudding, pence, 
You can’t imagine why or whence ; 
Then in a moment—presto, pass ! 
Your joys are withered like the grass ; 
You find your constitution vanish 
Almost as quickly as the Spanish ; 
The murrain spoils your flocks and fleeces, 
The dry-rot pulls your house to pieces, 
Your garden raises only weeds, 
Your agent steals your title-deeds, 
Your banker's failure stuns the city, 
Your father’s will make Sugden witty, 
Your daughter in her beauty bloom, 
Goes off to Gretna with the groom, 
And you, good man, are left alone, 
To battle with the gout and groan. 


Sranpinec a Sxor.—Kean, from an eariy 
manhood, has had an internal complaint—for 
which he has always been his own physician, 
and preserthe;! that sovereion culled 
‘¢prandy and he generally finds relief—at 
least it always proves an “alternative,’— 
While lately travelling from London to Bel- 
fast, on quitting the coach at Donegal Arms, 
he missed his sovereign balm, and called out 
to the Irish waiter, to search the lately abdi- 
cated vehicular conveyance, as be had left his 
‘*pocket pistol” behind. “The deuce a pis- 
tol can I find,” cried the searching Hibernian, 
“or any thing else but this ;” producing a 
leather covered charm, “Why, that’s it, you 
blockhead,” exclaimed Kean, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, and tasting to be convinced. 
Pat scented the cordial, and laughing, cried, 
“ Do you call that a pistol, sir? Why, then, 
faith, though I’m a peaceable man, I wouldn't 
mind standing a shot or two of that pistol 
myself.” 


Socta, TEstimony.—A witness being cel- 
led inte court to certify in a certain cause 
there pending, on being asked what he knew 
of the matter, gave the following lucid evi- 
dence. He undertakes to relate a conversa- 
tion between himself and defendant :—“Pat! 
said he--What! said J—It’s cold, said he-- 
Faith it is, said I—Oho! said he—Ah! said | 
—The devil, said he--When (whistling) said 
1—And that’s all he told me upon the subject!” 


Earty risinc.—The difference between ri- 
sing at five and seven o’clock in the morning, 
for the space of forty years, supposing a man to 
go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
equivalent to the addition of ten years to a 
man’s life. 


Economy—lIs generally despised as alow vir- 
tue, tending to make people ungenerous and 
selfish. ‘This is true of avarice; but not so of 
economy. The man who is economical, is lay- 
ing up the permanent power of being usetul 


and generous. 


| | | 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


THE TOWN TATLER. 
NO. I. 


O Virtue! Virtue! as thy joys excel, 
So are thy woes transcedauit, the gross world 
Knows not the bliss of either.— Thomson. 


There are pages in the history of every crow- 
ded city like Philadelphia, which the bulk of 
its population never read, more because they 
seldom come up before their observation, than 
from any unwillingness to look into the con- 
dition of their fellow beings. There are chap- 
ters of affliction, misery, and crime, as sel- 
dom perused, because they are unknown; 
and from which, deep and awful as many of 
them are, no one would turn away without 
reading, since we are all willing to know the 
sufferings of our neighbors, when certain 
that that knowledge will not be followed up 
by an appeal te our liberality. In this view 
mg the Town TaTLer anticipates an au- 
dience who will be disposed at least to listen, 
inasmuch as nothing is demanded of their 
sympathy, and even less, of their humanity. 

here are scenes enacting every day within 
their own immediate haunts, which few may 
dream of ; there are sufferings endured which 
none can believe it possible for the human 
frame to undergo; and there are deeds com- 
mitted whose particulars would harrow up 
the feelings of a community at present, hap- 
pily, too moral to tolerate them in the col- 
umns of a public journal. So let it ever be. 
I should be the last to blunt the virtuous feel- 
ing which prompts them to frown at pollu- 
tion. Yet some scenes I may be permitted 
to array before the public. I only aim toshow 
them Philadelphia as it is—alas! that I 
cannot paint it as it should be! An incident 
of real life shall introduce me to the intelli- 
gent audience who patronise the Ariel. 

On one of the piercingly cold nights of the 
pist month, I was returning at a late hour 
from the theatre, and passed along Sixth 
Street at as rapid a pace as a deepand recent 
snow would allow. ‘The streets were almost 
entirely deserted, and the faint flickerings of 
the lamps imparted to the scene an aspect of 
unusual and heart-chilling desolation. I tho’t 
of the kind father and sisters, then gathered 
round their blazing fireside, impatient to wel- 
come me to a home where smiles alone have 
ever greeted me—of the warm bed which I 
knew was waiting to receive me—the tight 
roof, and the thousand blessings of compe- 
tence and homebred happiness which provi- 
dence has scattered in my path; and as these 
reflections were followed by others of more 

loomy character—of the thousands who in 
this great and wealthy city were houseless, 
probably starving or freezing, and doomed to 
wander abroad in that awful night in search 
of food and shelter—I quickened my pace, 
fearful indeed, that some unhappy being, driv- 
en to desperation by want and suffering, might 
make me the first victim of hisrobbery. As 
T passed up Walnut Street until I had nearly 
reached the outskirts of the city, a lamp, at 
the corner of a street, threw its dim light on 
the figure of a female coming towards me.— 
She wore nothing to protect her from the free- 
zing night air, but a thin merino shawl, and 
her head was covered by a tawdry and unsea- 
sonable summer bonnet. She stopped as I 
came-up to her, and first looking timidly in 
my face, as if hesitating whether to speak or 
not, she enquired in a voice faint and tremu- 
lous with cold and agitation, the way to No. 
— in ——street. I informed her, and as my 
route lay in that direction, 1 offered to accom- 
pany her thither. Without any invitation 
from me, she drew her arm into mine, and 
led me onward—a movement which caused 
some surprise, as her demeanor did not indi- 
cate her to belong to that unhappy class of 
females who are to be found parading in our 
streets at all hours of thenight. She endeav- 
ored to converse—talked of this thing, and 
then suddenly flew off to another subject of 


was a wildness and incoherency in her man- 
ner which confounded me. 


At length we reached the door of the house 
she was in search of. I paused, was about to 
ring the bell, and turning towards her, en- 
quired who resided there that I might ask for. 
But as 1 turned, the agitated girl rushed up 
on the high steps, grasped my uplifted arm 
with convulsive energy, cried, “ Do not! oh! 
do not ring!” and burst into a fit of sobbing 
which seemed to come out from the inmost 
recesses of her heart. I hastened to support 
her, and insisted on knowing the cause of this 
extraordinary behaviour. She replied briefly, 
that she had deceived me—that the house 
was vile—that she—but here her agitation 
was renewed with a violence which alarmed 
me, and as soon as she recovered her utter- 
ance, she continued, “Take me to my moth- 


er! Qh, take me to my poor mother!” I) 


walked accordingly, in the direction she point- 
ed, and it was not until we had traversed sev- 
eral squares that her composure returned suf- 
ficiently to explain to me the mysterious and 
utterly inexplicable scene I had witnessed.-- 
She replied, in intervals of passionate sobbing, 
—‘My mother is dying—starving—three 
sisters—young—we are all perishing—and 
I—I—knew not how to rave thei but by— 
by——” and she was unable to proceed. Her 
weeping was such--her agitation, so exces- 
sive, and the horrid truth flashed across my 


mind with such appalling and astounding! 


force, that my whole frame quivered with its 
unnatural excitement. Fortunately an emp- 
ty carriage drove by at the instant, and with 
the aid of the driver, [ lifted the almost in- 
sensible girl in, and supported her until her 
composure had in some degree returned. I 
instantly applied the balm of consolation— 
encouraged her to be calm—promised to re- 
lieve her wants effectually—as an earnest of 
which I put a purse of silver into her hands 
—and as she said her mother was ignorant of 
her intentions that night, assured her the dis- 
covery of them should remain a secret be- 
tween ourselves. 

The carriage had by this time reached the 
end of an obscure alley in the Northern Lib- 
erties, where the driver was ordered to stop. 
A single rush-light in the third story ofa 
miserable frame house, told that some one in 
that black mass of hovels, crowded with hnu- 
man wretchedness, still kept anxious watch. 
We alighted—ascended the crazy staircase, 
always open to the storm as well as to the in- 
cendiary--and the now apparently light- 
hearted girl burst open the door of her moth- 
er’s only room. What a sight flashed across 
me as [ entered! The pale, aged, feeble 
mother, sat hovering over the embers of 8 
fire kindled by their last remaining chair— 
two little girls were sleeping on the ice-cold 
hearth, while a third, roused by the noise of 
our visit, raised up its head from a filthy fish- 
barrel, in which the poor innocent had been 
sleeping as quietly asa sitting posture would 
permit! The room—-but ] forbear. Let it 
be enough to say that the genius of misery 
itself has never found an abiding place so un- 
imaginably desolate and wretched. For the 
rest, I will be brief. ‘The mother was the 
widow of a revolutionary soldier, left with 
one child, and three infant children of a sec- 
ond, now dead. The country her husband 
bled to defend, had turned her out to starve. 
Despair had overtaken them in their extreme 
desolation. The daughter could find no work, 
and the widow was too feeble to leave the 
house. Famine looked in upon them, and sat 
down waiting for his prey. The young, vir- 
tuous, and amiable daughter, frantic at the 
condition of her mother and her sister’s chil- 
dren; having tried all honest means to keep 
them alive, and failed—had gone out that 
night, determined to sell her—but my pen re- 
fuses its office. « 

Such is a chapter in the history of life in 
Philadelphia. It is sufficient to say that truth 
alone has guided me in my narration. Vir- 
tue will smile with extacy to know that this 


from the jaws of a fearful ruin, and even cold, 
calculating Avarice, may be gratified to learn 
| that the hand of humanity was extended, full 
to overflowing, and has placed her and her 
helpless charge beyond the reach of like suf- 
ferings and temptations. 


In postponing several articles prepared and in 
type for this day’s paper, to make room for the 
| following communication, we do pat consult our 
| own taste and the pleasure of our subscribers. 
| The intelligence displayed by our new corres- 
| pondent in his first chapter, is an earnest of what 
| may foilow. We beg him to continue his remit- 
| tances by mail, if no private conveyance offers. 
The series (if such he intends it to be) should 
follow regularly every week. People are very 
fond of seeing what others say of them, parti- 
cularly when the author possesses a discrimina- 
ting mind. Foreigners in abundance have be- 
lied us, and viewed us with jaundiced eyes—let 
us see what an American says after an absence 
from Philadelphia of thirty years, 


Pirrssure, Feb. 20, 1831. 

Mr. Epiror—I have just returned from your 
city of brotherly love, after a visit which has af- 
forded me sincere pleasure. I had not been in 
, Philadelphia for thirty years, and the changes I 
was able to note, with whatever struck me as re- 
markable, found their way into a note book.— 
Its contents are at your service, if this my first 
“chapter,” for I believe I will dignify my lucu- 
brations with that title, should meet your appro- 
bation. One morning I strolled the rounds of 
the newspaper offices to pay off old scores, a 
very good practice, much honored in the obser- 
vance, you willsay. I happened into your snug 
sanctum—not to pay old debts, but to incur a 
new one, for the fame of your sheet had reach- 
ed me, and being pleased with your labors, must 
account for my favoring you with these chapters 
of “a Journey to Philadelphia.” 

Various blessings are promised to people of 
particular descriptions, such as the merciful, the 
righteous, the peace-makers, &c.—but there is 
not one promise, either in the New Testament, 
or out, which confers a blessing upon authors. 
However deserving, they are often in want.— 
Homer and Richardson, who stand in the first 


bread. Steele and Savage, to avoid an arrest, 
fled to a tavern, where they were obliged to com- 
pose a treaties, and sell it, before they could dis- 
charge their reckoning. Many a fine writer has 
lain in while his only shirt was purified in a 
wash-tub. Boyce wore a blanket, because he. 
was destitute of trowsers, 

It may be inferred trom this barren picture of 
authorship, and numerous others which flash 
on my memory while I write, that J expect no 
returns. Just the reverse—the pleasure of wri- 
ting my “chapters” once a week will pay me all 
Task. I pity the man, whether an Editor of 
news or of books, who writes from necessity.— 
Many authors tell us “they publish through the 
solicitation of friends,” but I can make no such 


in the secret,) tender of my reputation, without 
seeing a line, seriously advised me not to send 
you this, They reasonably ask, “what can in- 
duce you to write a journey to Philadelphia? 
Nothing new can be said on the subject. It is 
a trite journey, travelled frequently by our mer- 
chants, and by somé one every day in the year.” 
I reply, it is not because they often travel this 
road that I write, but because I do not. What 
a man sees daily he sees without attention; but 
when he first beholds those objects, he feels what 
he sees, Every thing’ was new to me, almost 
as much so as if I had never been over the 
ground; and if others will not take the trouble 
to write, I will, premising that being only ten 
days in town, I could survey but a small part 
of what was worthy of remark. 

Whether I was sent by my spouse to buy the 
last new fashions, or by my daughter to hunt up 
a renegade lover—or whether inclination or bus- 
iness called me from a home I have occupied for 
a score and ten years, must forever remain a 
mystery to your readers—sufiice it, that the jour- 
ney was made, and is about to be written. 

On the first day of January, at three o’clock 
in the morning, I found myself in the mail stage 


list of fame, wrote books and retailed them for - 


plea, for my wife and daughter, (who alone are [ 
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ORIGINAL. a totally different character. In fact, there | innocent girl was thus providentially snatched 


with one other passenger, and drawn by four 
prancing steeds, on my way to the commercial 
metropolis of Pennsylvania, that great state, 
whose resources have"only begun to develope 
themselves. The night was dark, and my com. 
panion very sleepy, so I had my own thoughts 
to keep me company. Sleep was out of the 
question ; I was about to revisit Philadelphia! 
the queen of American cities—to walk in streets 
where I fogmerly saw orchards and cornfields— 
to visit in circles of fashion, and see the won. 
ders of the world, The traveller can give but 
a wretched description of a country who sees it 
by dark. I could give a much better of the stars, 
for | watched their course till morning,and when 
day dawned, I had become too drowsy to look 
with much interest on the snow-covered earth, 
McConnelstown, Chambersburg, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, canals, railroads, Conestoga wagons 
and tavern fare, which by the way was general. 
ly good, I must leave to be seen and tried by 
others for themselves—my business is with Phil. 
adelphia and Philadelphians. 

It was near two in the afternoon. I had now 
travelled twice to Philadelphia—the first jour- 
ney was trudged on foot in 1798, at the expense 
of a few blisters; the second I was drawn by an 
hundred horses. It was near two when I found 
myself crossing the Permanent Bridge, a noble 
structure, which has set the example to other 
parts of the state of an elegant abridgement of 
what was formerly a passage slowly performed 
in a scow managed by negroes. 

My first care was to provide a convenient 
lodgment from which I could issue and prow! 
about in search of novelty. This I accomplish- 
ed without much difficulty, for where an hun- 
dred good hotels invite by their cleanliness to 
repose, a man cannot go far wrong even if he 
chooses the best. 

I was now in the principal city of America— 
surrounded on every hand by near two hundred 
thousand strangers, and among these, but five 
individuals knew or perhaps had ever heard of 
one whose quiet mode of life had been such as 
only to create happiness for a few, not to shine 
in the eyes of the many. The first impression 
was dreary and desolate—perhaps no individual 
would even express more than “poor fellow !” 
if I fell down in a fit and expired on the spot. 
These and other reflections passed through my 
mind with the rapidity of thought, as I was un- 
dergoing the operation of the tonsor. They 
vanished when I was clean dressed and had sal- 
lied out in search ofa friend. Every body wore 
the appearance of business—all those I met 
were hurrying to and fro with alacrity, and ap- 
peared intent upon some grand scheme of plea- 
sure er necessity, A city life, thought I, must 
entail a necessity for greater exertion than that 
passed in the quiet of the country. Man steps 
with more rapid strides, and his head as well as 
his feet, seems to be hard at work. I am sur- 
rounded by curious works of art, by the products 
of every clime—the sea yields its shell and other 
fish without feeling the loss, and the products of 
lemons and oranges from the Indies, meet me in 
piles at every step. I have met ina few squares 
four carriers of a daily paper—the mechanical 
arts are striving to supply mental food for the 
eraving appetite which demands its morning and 
evening meal, My friends of the west often 
visit here, but the chief knowledge they acquire 
is, where they can purchase cheap goods, and 
who is the best auctioneer. Shall I omit to sce 
what I have so long wished,and what they omit? 
I cannot depart till I have examined some little 
of its boundaries, its edifices, its curiosities, its 
manners, its antiquities and its follies, And 
having now, Mr, Editor, got safely into the city 
and into the streets, you must give me a brea- 
thing time to collect my ideas. Where all is 
novelty, the ideas become chaotic, and it re 
quires time to smooth them into shape. I am, 
dear Sir, only AN OBSERVER. 


Mr. Armstrong, a fireman, who lately died at 
Cincinnati, from wounds and burns by having 
wall thrown upon his legs by the explosion of 
some powder at the fire, was rescued from his 
terrible situation by Capt. Nathaniel Pease, of 
Brighton, near Boston, assisted by Mr. R. Cof- 
fin, of Cincinnati, who both rushed among the 
burning ruins, lifted the large mass off him, 
keeping it off with one hand, while they raised 
the sufferer with the other. Had they been de- - 
tained but two or three minutes, they would all 


have been buried in the ruins. 
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— 
HUMOROUS. 


- Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


THE NOSES OF WAX. 
A PARISIAN ANECDOTE. 
Have I the honor of addressing the celebra- 
ted manufacturer of patent noses 

J am that person, at your service, sir. 

Ah, sir, what a sublime discovery you have 
made! Your fortune is as nt as made.— 
Why, sir, the ancients wou d have put you 
into their mythology, and erected altars to you. 

You flatter, sir. To what however, am I 
indebted for the pleasure of this visit? 

Sir, ] am a butcher. What is more, I am 
an amateur player. Before irrevocably deci- 
ding to adopt the dramatic profession, I am 
practising in society ; and in the quality of 
butcher, am preparing to enact the tyrants 
of melo-dramas. I make my debut this even- 
ing ia the character of Nero. 

1 cannot doubt of your success, 

But | am deficient in a very essential par- 
ticular. To represent worthily the dignity 
of a Roman emperor, one should have an 
aqueline nose, and mine unfortunately is by 
no means of the imperial dimensions that the 
laws of the stage require. For you see, sir, 
I am very attentive to fidelity of costume, and 
historical accuracy. ; 

O, | comprehend. You are desirous of a 
supplement. 

Exactly; my friends have thought it would 
be for my interest, and that of the profession, 
to procure a nose from your establishment, for 
I Jearn you have a large assortment of them. 

I have them, sir, of all sizes and prices. 

I don’t stand for the price. 

Very well, sir. We will commence the 
operation immediately. 

- The operation ! hat do you mean? 

Operation, to be sure. It is necessary to 
cut away your own nose altogether, before I 
can furnish you with one of mine. 

A false nose! The devil! But who will 
warrant that you will succeed in the opera- 
tion, and not leave me with merely a stump 
to my face. ; 

Be quiet, and don’t trouble yourself. J will 
just show you a model in wax. Look here— 
Only see what a fine condition it is in. What 
a finished design! The real Grecian cut! 

Well, this is a most beautiful nose. I like 
it much, Faith, I'll take it for the evening 
to try—and if it suits me, I shall get you to 
make one of flesh and bone, justlike it. 

As you please. 

I willreturn then. Good bye! 

(After the representation, re-enters in a 
great fury.) 
Oh! I'mdead, I can’t surviveit! The devil! 

Well—my good sir, how are you pleased 
with your nose! 

Gio to the devil—you and your noses! 

Why, what’s the matter! 

You have exposed me to general ridicule. 

Explain yourself’? 

I came on the stage—in the midst of un- 
bounded applause. 

} see no great harm in that. 

I recited several verses with skill and judg- 
ment, and was again applauded. 

Better and better. 

Encouraged by public approbation, I became 
warmed ; in the passionate scenes, my play- 
ing was rapid, enthusiastic—] spoke with fire 
—but alas! the heat which was developed in 
my acting, joined with that of the atmosphere, 
and the footlights, proved fatal to me. For 
at the very moment, when falling on my knees 
before the princess, I laid my crown and my 
fortune at her feet, I left my nose there too ! 

( Laughing.) Really a very pleasant ad- 
venture ! 

You laugh!—TI am bursting with rage! 

It puts me in mind of the verse— 


The mask falls otf—the man is there, 
The hero faded into air! 


If you had only asked my advice the acci- 
dent would never have happened. 

I'l) not run any farther risk. I will keep 
the nose | inherited from my father; I would 


rather have a nose but an inch long, than be 
left without any ! 


AnecporE oF Inctepon.—He had always a 
bad memory for study, and this was one reas- 
on why he was not a better actor. ‘ Without 
a man knows his author,” Macklin used to 
say, “he does not know himself.” In addi- 
tion to this, he could never “ vamp,” to use 
a theatrical technical, which implies the sub- 
stitution of your own words and ideas when 
the authors are forgotten. Vamping requires 
some tact, if not talent; and Incledon’s re- 
cent occupations had imparted to his manners 
that genuine salt water simplicity to which 
the artifices of acting were insurmountable 
difficulties. With his little stage experience, 
at this period, it will be supposed that he was 
no more open to a lapsus than subsequently ; 
and Mr. Palmer, having noticed one or two, 
was so careful for his fame (nothing now 
could exceed the manager’s kindness) that he 
came round to Incledon and cautioned him.— 
The latter promised to be more attentive; but 
resolved, if he again blundered or bog’d, to 
apologise in a manner of his own. An occa- 
sion was not long in arriving. The next 
night, when playing a lover, in the midst of 
a passionate address to his mistress, he stuck 
as fast as though he had been up to his mid- 
dle in Kilcobery slough. In vain the lady 
hemm’d and ha’d, the prompter whispered, or 
the audience stared; his agitation only in- 
creased at the assistance that was given him, 
and, in endeavoring to recollect a little, he 
forgot more. was now at a stand-still, 
until Incledon suddenly observed to the lady, 
that love having taken away his. language, 
perhaps she would permit him to express 
what he felt in a favorite air. He then broke 
into one of his ballads, and, whilst singing 
the first verse, recollected the author. A 
thunder of applause greeted this effusion, and 
he proceeded with spirit; but, on quitting the 
stage, met Mr. Palmer at the wings, who 
stared at him likea statue. Incledon imme- 
diately exclaimed:—“ Mr. Palmer, you have 
been exceedingly kind and generous to me, 
and [ would’nt offend you or the Bath audi- 
dence for the world, There’s no persons I 
respect more; they treat me like a prince and 
a gentleman at the ‘Catch Club;’ but the 
truth is, sir, I forgot my part, and could not 
take the cue. I assure you, sir, my agitation 
was so great I could not take the cue, and I 
introduced one verse of ‘Black-eyed Susan,’ 
in order to recollect the Words.” Incledon, 
finding this plea sufficient, availed himself of 
his resource on several subsequent occasions, 
so that at length it became a remark in the 
green-room, whenever his voice was heard on 
the stage, “ Is he singing the music, or recol- 
lecting the words?” 


A Great Borrt.—The laté General Palmer, 
the distinguished sire of a distinguished son, 
was as remarkable for his eminent abilities as 


for playful retori and brilliant repartee.— 


When in India, a young and forward officer— 
whether of the Company’s civil or military 
service the chronicle sayeth not, was rather 
freely and pertly cross-examining the Genera] 
as to his early career and rapid promotion.— 
He insisted on knowing the date of every 

rade and the history of every distinction. — 

hings went on very quietly for sume time; 
at length the general fired the following shot, 
and the curtain fell, “I have now, young 
gentleman, had the pleasure of satisfying your 
curiosity, will you likewise permit me to in- 
dulge mine?” “ Assuredly, General ; I shall 
willingly answer any question you may put to 
me.” “ Well, now, I told you how I came to 
this country, and when; may [I ask in what 
capacity you arrived in it?” “ Doubtless, 
gama i left England in the Kent, as a gui- 
nea-pig,”—(an inferior grade to that of a mid- 
shipman)—* it was two or three years ago.” 
“ Really ! well, upon my conscience, I thought 
so! are you sure, though, it was only two or 
three yearsago! You have grown up a great 
bore since.” 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 19. 


Mr, Eprror—lIt is not without pleasure that 
I have read in some of your late papers, remarks 
and essays addressed to ladies. They are char- 
ming creatures enough, when they are good lem- 
pered, but it is my misfortune to reside in a fam- 
ily where that virtue seems never to have been 
planted—cultivated it surely has not been. | 
would not willingly expose domestic scenes to a 
third person, nor would I commit so gross an 
error as to suppose that there are any other la- 
dies in the world who are ill-tempered, and yet 
I should consider it an obligation if in one of 
your early papers you would make a few re- 
marks in your usual way on this subject; we 
all read your paper regularly, and it may be that 
you will do much good where much is wanting. 

Yours, &c. EUGENIO. 

Our correspondent, it must be confessed, is 
very modest in his manner of stating his annoy- 
ance, and if our other readers will try to keep 
their temper while we administer to the ailment 
of Eugenio’s friends, we will see what can be 
done for their betterment. After we have said 
all we can conjure up on the subject, if they still 
exhibit their weakness, we must give them up, 
and would advise Eugenio to do the same. 

A good temper may not inaptly be called the 
vicegerent of virtue, and a bad one that of vice. 
They influence our happiness and our interest 
both immediately and remotely, and preserve or 
destroy the tone of the mind. From the con- 
stitution of society the government of temper is 
more necessary to woman than to man, as her 
situation continually exposes her to circumstan- 
ces in which patience and gentleness are more 
immediately requisite. There are ills in life 
which patience cannot conquer, but gentleness 
may avert. A bad temper yields to the petty 
grievances of life, while a good one expels them; 
the former renders us disgusting to society, and 
unfit for the kind interchanges of friendship and 
affection. Temper is the porter of the mind, 
and we cannot expect much loveliness within, 
where the entrance is so roughly guarded. The 
woman who possesses sweetness of temper, has 
eredit for many virtues which perhaps she does 
not possess. Like sunshine, it beautifies many 
things which have no intrinsic lustre; and we 
hold it as an invariable rule, that no woman is 
truly beautiful who is bad tempered, It matters 
not if her eyes boast the cerulean blue, or the 
dark lustre of the Italian beauty ; her features 
that elegance of outline, from which Grecian 
sculptors drew their models—if the soul which 
gives them animation wants that principle which 
imparts benignity to the countenance, and soft- 
ness to the air. And let no one imagine, that 
the appearance of good temper, like other gra- 
ces, may be affected. All affectation is open to 
detection, and when seen through, excites disr 
gust and contempt; and there are few who pos- 
sess such consummate skill, and amazing self- 
command, as to deceive a penetrating observer, 
especially for any length of time. Affectation 
usually overacts its part, and generally gives “a 
sign-post likeness” of the virtue she endeavors 
to imitate. The qualities that are native to us, 
breathe from us, and are a part of ourselves; 
those which we affect, ever carry the appearance 
of the constraint under which they really exist, 
and an appearance of effort destroys the harmo- 
ny of beauty and voice, countenance and man- 
ner, Itis in the domestic circle mainly, where 
our correspondent feels it, and which is the pe- 
caliar province of woman, that temper is the 
fruitful source of happiness or misery. 

We would not wish to be understood to eu- 
logise that placid insipidity, or rather insensi- 
bility, which some call good temper. The best 


tempered people have their moments of passion 


and severity. But their severity is in the just 
proportion which the winter bears to the rest of 
the year—it is necessary to destroy the noxious 
insects and weeds which would else infect the 
fruits and flowers; and having effected that 
wise purpose, returns again to sunshine and to 
softness. 

The aggregate of human life is made up of 
trifles, and more especially the life of woman, 
because it is her province to enter into minuter 
details; in these the grander and sublime vir- 
tues are rarely called upon, but sweetness of 
temper, that “balm of being,” perpetually ; 
cheerfulness is coexistent with it, and happiness 
diffused by it; if not the inspiger, it is certainly 
the preserver of love. Good temper in sickness, 
we all know, half does the work of the physi- 
cion, and constitutes one of the grandest essen- 
tials of what every husband occasionally wants 
—a nurse. 

The ill tempered are often gay, but never 
cheerful; they rattle in society, but seldom shine 
in it; even with the aid of wit, they are but the 


zles for a moment, but neither warmé the heart 
nor exhilirdtes the mind. Time, which takes 
something from all, makes them desolate indeed; 
and in the winter of life they are left “to devour 
their own hearts in solitude and contempt.”— 
The ill-tempered rank with hognets and wasps; 
we despise rather than fear them, and, aliens 
from all the affections and relations of society, 
they “ give up the felicity of being loved, with- 
out gaining the honor of being reverenced.” 


The Elephant has kept quiet possession of 
the stage at the Arch Street Theatre since our 
last, and of course left us very little to say on 
the proceedings of that establishment. The 
attraction has flagged on one or two of the 
evenings of her appearance, but generally full 
houses witnessed her performances. Part of 
the Arch Street company are in Baltimore, pre- 
pared to exhibit her Elephantine highness as 
soon as she can get over the roads, . 


on the Potomac, acknowledge the receipt of 
$13, under cover of an anonymous letter, dated 
in New York, Feb. 4, 1831, from “an individu- 
al who, in 1826, came passenger in the steam 
boat Potomac from Richmond to Washington, 
and left the boat without paying his passages.” 
The above mentioned sum of $13 pays all the 
amount of passage money and interest thereon. 

Why is it that the Editor of this paper is 
forced to complain so often of a want of punc- 
tuality on the part of subscribers? Surely 
those who are in arrears have been frequently 
reminded of the fact, not only in print, but by 
letter—yet why do they delay to send on the 
trifling sum so long due? Here are we striving 
to our utmost, first to make the Arren worthy 


in the latter we seldom or never fail. We call 
upon our subscribers time after time, yet many 
of them never even answer our application.— 
Why is this se? Weare at heavy expenses, 
and really cannot get on unless more immediate 
promptness is observed. We urge them to re- 
mit the amount of their subscriptions, and par- 
ticularly request that it wilh be done immedi- 
ately. This volume will soon close, and in ad- 
dition to our anxiety to close accounts with the 
end of the volume, we are in great need of the 
sums due. We confidently hope this just ap- 
peal will not be passed over unnoticed. Many 
of our Agents seem to think our applications 


confidently relied on. 


comets of the company, whose brilliancy daz- . 


The Proprietors of the steam boat Potomac, . 


* 


of perusal, and second, to deliver it punctually; . 


unworthy of attention—their punctuality isnow 
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Buiiornc.—We have made considerable en- 
quiry respecting the prospects of the builders 
for the approaching season, and learn with plea- 
sure that they are going to work with increased 
energy. A greater number of buildings will 
probably be erected than for many previous 
years. Our wealthy fellow citizen, Girard, has 
projected a number of stores and dwelling hou- 
ses in various directions. In Market Street 
great changes are to take place, and already the 
dust from falling mortar and timbers gives no- 
tice to the stone-cutter that his marble fronts 
must soon be finished. In Spruce Street be- 
tween 9th and 10th, on the Hospital lot, we 
are to have a row of marble dwellings. Thus 
we see the sure inffications of the prosperity of 
the city—profitable employment is afforded to 
our artisans, capital circulates, and our citizens 
have additional coinforts and conveniences.— 
The suit respecting the $150,00 left by Mr. 
Wills for an Asylum for the lame and blind, 
being decided in favor of the corporation, we 
shall soon witness another most valuable and 
truly interesting public institution in our bor- 
ders. Philadelphia is eminently prosperous, 


Anew periodical entitled the Presbyterian, has 
been commenced in this city. It has been pro- 
jected in consequence of the great division a- 
mong the members of that denomination, of the 
particular merits of which we do not of course 
consider ourselves at liberty to express any opin- 
ion. We merely allude @ it as an item of in- 
formation which may not be uninteresting to 
some of our readers. In the first number of that 
paper, we see it stated that a Miss ——, a man- 
_ tuamaker of this city, had contributed one hun- 

dred dollars of her hard-earned savings to some 
purposes of a missionary nature. To render 
this statement still more singular, it is further 
added that the young woman of whose enthu- 
siasm and weakness such advantage has been 
taken, has not only poor sisters deserving her 
protection, but an aged destitute mother. These 
facts should not be thus blazoned to the world, 
for they are‘ calculated to do an immense de- 
gree of injury tothe cause which they are brought 
to support, to missionary causes in particular, 


to all pious charities, and above all, to the in- } 


terests of true religion. A knowledge that those 
who lead in those matters, will thus avail them- 
selves of the poor pittance of poverty, no mat- 
ter how wrung from its feeble grasp, which 
ehould be sacred to domestic and filial charities, 
must have a tendency to strengthen prejudices, 
already powerful, and to lessen in the minds of 
‘many that respect for religious institutions which 
would otherwise be cultivated. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this single contribution 
will, in its influence on popular prejudice, be 
productive of more real detriment to the cause 
of religion-than the exertions of forty mission- 
aries may ever do good. 


, Carey and Lea have issued the new work of 
Washington Irving, entitled the Life and Voya- 
ges of the Companions of Columbus. The 
book is a dear one, two dollars and a quarter 
for a thin octavo of some 300 pages; but the 
manner in which the author has executed his 
task, proves that the subject had not been ex- 
*hausted in the inimitable Life of Columbus.— 
While on the subject, we will note the great 
satisfaction with which we have perused the 
abridgment by the author of the latter work.— 
To those who are not disposed to undertake the 
three large octavo volumes of the original, the 
abridgment will be found to possess the interest 


of a romance. 


Tne Fasnion.—Do our readers in the coun- 
try desire to know what is the very latest fash- 
jon of the city? We will tell them—it is to at- 
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tend lectures!—not lectures on the Prophecies, 
nor lectures on Mechanies—not prosing on Pa- 
lestine, nor yet the ding-dongs of shells or tlow- 
ers. It is not the fashion to attend theatres, or 
to eat ice-creams—the theatres are too common, 
and ice-creams haye melted long ago before the 
more exquisite and inebriating “ Roman punch.” 
What then is the fashion? Something new— 
something exquisitely delightful of course, for 
man delights in novelties. It is the fashion to 
attend lectures on Geology. It was currently 
reported last autumn by travellers fromm Canada, 
that the wife of Sir Somebody Something had 
been seen more than once travelling out with a 
hammer in one hand and a bag in the other, 
collecting specimens of the various strata of 
rocks. This was romantic—it was something 
new—perfectly bran new, and must be imitated 
by the leaders of the ton, and will be, like every 
thing else done from similar motives, abandoned 
as soon as it becomes common. Mr. Feathers- 
tonhaugh, a gentlemen of address and quick 
parts, has taken advantage of the patronage of 
the paironage of a few setters of the fashion, 


and is delivering to crowded and fashionable | 


audiences at the Franklin Institute, lectures on 
Geology, a science which attempts to answer 
the difficult question, whether the solar system 
was brought into existence only about 6000 years 
ago, or whether it existed before the human race 
made their appearance on this planet. This we 
hold to be the legitimate definition, and this, 
dear reader, 1s the now fashionable study of la- 
dies with head gear as large as the moon, and 
covered with flowers never vivified by the solar 
system atall. In the spring, if the labors of 
these belles be properly directed, we may have 
a canal excavated ata very chéap rate, for they 
will all of course waht specimens, and we see no 
reason why they should not all work with their 
hammers in one spot asin many. We must not 
be understood as undervaluing science of any 
kind—but this rage for Geology is so evidently 
a mere fashion of the hour, and the science itself 
is so decidedly, at present, without any settled 
theory or certain basis, that we feel authorised 
in throwing out a squib at its temporary votaries. 


ImpupENeE or A Beacar.—About two weeks 
ago a black beggar-woman stopped at the door 
ot Mrs, Snyder, who keeps a grocery store at 
the corner of Sixth and Spruce Streets, and ask- 
ed for something to eat. Mrs. Snyder, ever 
ready to assist what she considered a deserving 
object, went into the kitchen and brought out a 
large dish full of excc!lent victuals, which had 
not been cold more than two hours, and was 
coming up to the applicant, when the latter ex- 
claimed, “ I wonder how you dare have the im- 
pudence to offer me such trash !—why it an’t- 
fit for the pigs!” With tlis the graceless bag- 
gage turned to quit the store, leaving Mrs. 
Sriyder petrified with ast onishment and vexa- 
tion. But as the former stepped off the door- 
sill, her foot slipped and she fell upon the pave- 
ment, one of her legs being broken by the fall. 
She instantly began to abuse the humane old 
lady in the vilest language, and though unable 
to rise, continued to vomit her foul words until 
relieved by her friends. As soon as they had 
arrived, the beggar declared her intention of 
prosecuting Mrs. Snyder for assault and battery 
and breaking her leg! Her friends joined in 
the threat, and the whole gang left ‘the spot 
breathing nothing but vengeance, though none 
of them have been heard of since. Most of 
our street beggars are not a whit better than 
this varlet, and few, of the whole number, are 
deserving of the charity so abundantly lavished 
upon all. 


Obediah Hooper was hung on the 10th ult. in 


Pendleton, 8. C. for passing a counterfeit note. 


ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


Mr. Epitor.-—I know not why you should have 
introduced my reports with a slur at my repu- 
tation, or rather at my habits of application.— 
If i report truly what passes before me, of what 
consequence is it that | am lazy in other mat- 
ters? You will please hereafter to judge me by 
what I produce with my pen, and nothing else. 
You say my notes “omit the name of the Al- 
derman or Justice where the case was brought;” 
this is very true and for reasons best known to 
myself they will for the present so continue.— 
A man who has seen better days, redu- 
ced to report for his daily bread, may well 
fear that the exposure of an ignorant decision, 
with the name of the decider, might exclude 
him from the benefits of future access, or ren- 
der such access so disagreeable as to cut him off 
fromasupply. It was not my intention to have 
confined my reports to the decisions of “ Alder- 
men and Justices’—the following case was be- 
fore a higher court. Tue Rerorter. 


Tue Pieasures or Matrimony.—William 
and Susannah his wife, lived together 
like other new married pairs, in great harmony. 
They lamented that they had not entered into 
marriage and happiness sooner. But alas! the 
smile, the moon, the dear, and their loves, 
waned, wore out, and changed together. These 
were succeeded by the sullen look, the back 
turned where the face should be when a ques- 
tion was asked, and a cold answer given in the 
monosyllable “No!” The dainty bit was now 
cut for dear self, which used to be offered to 
dearest life. She exercised her tongue upon 
him, and he his foot upon her. 

It is the duty, arid interest, and a pleasure, for 
a man in the conjugal state to promote his own 
happiness, If he lives in amity with his wife, 
he fully enjoys the benefit himself. There is 


no species of happiness more interesting, none |, 


will better pay for cultivation, none isso much 
neglected. Love is the foundation of this felic- 
ity, and this often rests upon prudence. If love 
does not exist, happiness cannot. If a man is 
unable to love his wife, let him try to pity her; 
none ever repented, or went unrewarded who 
made the trial; if she has not his affections, 
she merits his pity, and pity is the sister of love. 
He will suffer more by hating Aer, than himself. 
He can easily excuse his own faults—let him 
try to excuse hers. On the other hand, if the 
husband is to love his wife, the wife can do no 
less than try to deserve it.. 

But I digress: matters cannot always grow 
worse ; they will come toa period. It was pru- 
dently judged, if two people must plague each 
other, they hag better plague at a distance—it 
was better to part than to kill. Our couple,who 
possessed more wisdom than love, chose, li 
some of their superiors in wealth, to separate. 
But here the ditliculty arose, how could a main- 
tenance be obtained? William hated economy, 
and Madam hated labor. William thought it 
cruel to work for one he detested, and she could 
prove from scripture, under the very hand of 
Paul, that a wife ought to be supported by her 
husband. 

His friends were consulted, and by an inden- 
ture tripartite, as the lawyers say, William was 
to allow her fifty dollars a year, and be screened 
from all demands she should make, or debts she 
should contract. If a woman spends one hun- 
dred dollars however, she will find it difficult to 
cover that sum with fifty. This being our case, 
William was pestered with duns, arrests, and 
suits, in a variety of ways, All thisdid not di- 
minish their love, for they had none, 

After the necessary enquiries into the nature 
of the debt, the Court remarked—All our laws 


charge the debts of the wife upon the husband. 


Though in her family she may possess absolute 
power, that power is usurped, the law gives her 
none. The act of the wife is deemed the act of 
thehusband. It is necessary the husband should 
be responsible, or the creditor would have no 
security for the property he parts with. But in 
a case like this, where terms of separation are 
agreed upon, published to the world in a public 
paper, and know to all who know the parties, 
none can plead ignorance. A contract like 
this, ought in reason to be as binding as mar- 
riage. Though the law allows no separation 
without a divorce, yet it ought to be accepted, 
and is so when advertised, least worse mischiefa 
follow. If we admit this doctrine, the parties 
may live comfortably asunder, if not, the hus. 
band is inevitably ruined. He is in the power 
of a revengeful wife, who may contract what 
debts she pleases. She may draw his whole 
fortune. A new gown would clap him into 
prison, and a milliner’s bill make him fly his 
country. While the husband fulfils his original 
agreement, by paying the fifty dollars per an. 
num, which by the way, is as much as his cir. 
cumstances will allow, we will not make an or- 
der against him; if he fails, we will. Whoevy- 
er trusts the wife since public notice has been 
given, trusts her on her own credit, William 
looked mightly pleased, and left the room with 
a smirk of triumph, ard a glance of horror at 
his faithless rib, who was sadly discomposed at 
the idea of having to go to work, or take lodgings 
at fifly cents a week—both alternatives being 
entirely contrary to her notions of the dignity 
of a wife, and the condition to which she as 
pired. 


CLIPPINGS. 


The Maine Legislature have been called upon 
to pay the bounty of eight cents per head upon 
40,000 crows—3200 dollars. 

In Wythe county, Va. for six weeks previous 
to Jan. 29, the small pox had found its way inte 
11 or 12 families, but fortunately but two or 
three deaths had occurred. No courts are held, 
nor musters permitted, until it is cured. 

The whole number of travellers entertained at 
Barnum's hotel, Baltimore, last year was 13,956! 

Mr. Richardson, says the Georgia Courier, 
found on the 7th ult. in his mine in Habersham, 
a piece of gold weighing 249 cwts. 16 grains, 

The city council of Savannah, on the 10th 
ult. passed a law imposing a tax of one hundred 
doliars upon every free person of color coming 
to that city, after that date. 

During the snow storm at Shawneetown, Dli- 
nois, on the morning of January 28, there was 
vivid lightning and heavy thunder, 

Abill has been rejected by the Virginia legisla- 
ture, proposing to fine persons who should in- 
struct free negroes in the rudiments of learning. 


The bill to incorporate the Pennsylvania Coke 
and Iron Company has passed the Senate. 

Mr. Randolph, our Minister to Russia, is a can- 
didate for Congress at the approaching election. 


Master Burke has closed his engagement at 
Boston after an unparalleled run of twenty-five 
nights. The amount o,’ premiums paid for box- 
es on nineteen nights, was $2,174 50, exclusive 
of which the receipts of the theatre for five 
weeks were over $20,000, 

David and James Brown were arrested in New 
Orleans on the 29th ult. having in their posses- 
sion between 30 and 40,000 dollars of counter- 
feit bills, U. States Bank, Philadelphia, and the — 
Branch at New York, with much good money. 
Three others have been arrested. 

A juvenile Colonization Society, containing 
more than 200 members, exists at Cincinnati.— 
They pay one cent a week to the treasury. 

Beauties of Imprisonment for Debt.—A re- 
spectable widow, aged 67 years, was committed 
to the Ontario county jail last week, for a small 
debt which she was utterly unable to pay. 

The Siamese Twins have returned to New 
York in the Cambria, having made a profitable 
voyage to England. 4 
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LITERARY. 


MISCELLANY. 


“Tus Dyer anp Scourer.—Theread- 
ing publie has been so deluged with works of 
fiction and romance, that “tis something of a re- 
lief to turn to a plain matter of fact volume like 
the one now before us. Itcomes from the press 
of Carey & Hart, by whom it has been reprint- 
ed from the fourth London edition. The object 
of the author, Mr. Tucker, who is a practical 
man, is to render the art of cleansing and dye- 
ing apparel easy to every one ata trifling ex- 
pense ; to aceomplish which he has furnished a 
geries of plain and familiar directions for clean- 
ing and scouring ladies’ and gentlemens’ clothes, 
laces, silks, cottons and woolens, bonnets, feath- 
ers, carpets, counterpanes, &c. These are ac- 
companied by recipes, many of which strike us 
as being useful, particularly so to those matrons 
who pride themselves on the species of knowl- 
edge which appertains more immediately to the 
province of the industrious, thrifty housewife. 
The preparation of cartharhus, in saffron, and 
the manner of using it for dyeing pinks, bright 
reds, and rose color, on silks, cottons and feath- 
ers, is particularly mentioned as worthy their 
attention, as is also the making of liquid blue 
in a manuer not generally practised. . 

Besides the saving which will accrue from an 
acquaintance with the practical hints contained 
in the volume, the author supposes that those 
gentlemen and ladies who are fond of chemical 
processes, will find the art of dying a pleasing 
us well as a useful employment; be this as it 
may, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
Family Dyer and Scourer a very convenient and 
useful little work, so cheap that every female 
can afford to have it. 


Francy.; A Series of Articles reprinted from 
the Encyclopedia Americana.—A neat pam- 
phlet containing six articles on France, is anoth- 
er offering to the public taste by Messrs. Carey 
and Lea, The titles are, France, Department, 
Les Cing Codes, Elections, Charles X., Louis 
Philip 1. The two latter are authentic biogra- 
phies of the actors in the memorable revolution 
of July, and give the reader an insight into the 
character as well as personal history of two 
men who have been made celebrated, more by 
the extraordinary evenis of the times, than by 
any peculiar virtues of theirown, At this mo- 
ment, when every fresh arrival brings us stirring 
news of France and her rulers; when prophe- 
cies are ventured that even Louis Philip him- 
self will be unable to retain his newly acquired 
throne, the information afforded by this pam- 
phiet is of the most desirable kind, It is cheap, 
and should be read by every man who wishes 
to be well informed upon these iateresting sub- 
jects, 
“St. 
We have received a pamphlet of forty-eight pa- 
ges, entitled * An Essay on the Use of Ardent 
Spirits as an Article of common drink and traf- 
fie,” by the Rev. Alex. McFarlane, of Dickin- 
son College. Our numerous avocations prevent 
a perusal of the whole pamphlet, but we have 
read suiticient to discover that much good might 
be done if works of this kind were liberally cir- 
culated among the people, and their doctrines 
imitated by influential men in towns and villa- 
ges. We return thanks to the author for po- 
litely forwarding us a copy. 


It is said that $300,000 in gold has been coin- 
ed in;Georgia in pieces of $2 50, $5 and $10. 
They are stamped on one side “ ‘Templeton Reed, 
assayer,” and on the other, “ Georgia Gold.” 


Law.—Some persons complain of Law F 
and labor to have them But 


WHY AND BECAUSE. 

Fires.— Why does water thrown on a brisk 
and flaming fire apparently increase the com- 
bustion ?. 

Because the water is converted into steam, 
which expanding and mixing with the flame, 
causes it to spread out into a much larger vol- 
ume than it otherwise would have occupied. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen, which 
had hitherto supported the fire. 

-Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in 
cold weather? 

Because the air being more dense, affords 
more nourishment to the fire. 

Why does a poker laid across a dull fire re- 
vive it? 

Because the poker receives and concentra- 
~ the heat, and causes a draught through the 

re. : 

Errects or Heat.—Why do you stick a pin 
in a rush-light to extinguish it? 

Because the pin conducts away so muqh 
heat that the tallow will not melt, or rise in 
the wick. 

Why does the heater of a tea urn soon 
change when placed near the water! 

Because it parts with its heat to the water, 
until both are of the same temperature. 

Why are meat screens lined with tin? 

Because the polished metal reflects the Heat 
upon the roasting meat, and thus expedites the 
cookery independently of the screen itself 
protecting the joint from currents of air. On 
this account screens entirely of tin, are calcu- 
lated for expeditious cookery. 

Why isa harp or piano forte, which is wéll 
tuned in a morning drawing room, not perfect- 
ly in tune when a crowded evening party has 
heated the room ! 

Because the expansion of thestrings is great- 
er than that of.the wooden frame work ; and 
in cold the reverse will happen. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut 
loosely and easily in a cold day, and stick ina 
warm one? 

Because in the latter there is a greater ex- 
pansion of the gate and railing than of the 
earth on which they are placed. 

Why are thin glass tumblers less liable to 
be broken by boiling water than thick ones? 

Because the heat pervades the thin vessels 
almost instantly and with impunity, whereas 
thicker ones do not allow a ready passage of 
heat. 

Why doesstraw or flannel prevent the freez- 
ing of water in pipes during winter? 

Because it is a slow conducting screen or 
covering, and thus prevents heat passing out 
the pipe. By the sarne means the heat is re- 
tained in steam pipes. 

Why have some houses double windows ? 

Because the air enclosed between the two 
windows greatly prevents the escape of heat 
which is produced within the house in winter. 
Thus air is an imperfect conductor of heat. 

ouses which have double windows are like- 
wise more quiet than others, trom the air be- 
ing also a bad conductor of sound. 

Evaporation.—Why is profuse perspira: 
tion so cooling to laboring men, and all evap 
oration productive of cold? 

Because-of the necessity of a large quanti- 
ty of caloric being combined with fluids w 
convert them into vapor or gas. 

Why do persons take cold by sitting in wet 
clothes! 

Because they’ suddenly lose a large portim 
of heat, which is carried off from the body by 
the evaporation of the water from the clothes. 

Why, in hot countries, do persons contina- 
ally throw water on curtains which there form 
the sides of apartments? 

Because the evaporation of the water ab- 
sorbs a vast deal of heat, and makes the apart- 
ments cool and refreshing. 

Why does the sulphuric acid in fire bottles 
so often fail in igniting the matches! 

Because the acid is continually attracting 


not cheap law encourage litigation and multi 
ply suits, and thereby augment strife? my 


moisture from the air, owing to the imperfect 
manner of closing the bottles, 


Bortine.— Why should the bottom of a tea- 
kettle be black and the top polished ?’ 
Because the bottom has to absor# heat, 
which is aided by rough and blackened surfa- 
ces; and the top has to retain heat which is 
ensured by polished ones. 
_ Why isa crust so frequently seen on the 
insides of tea-kettles and boilers? ‘ 
Because of the hard water boiled in them, 
which holds in solution carbonate of lime, but 
being long boiled, the latter is no longer solu- 
ble and becomes precipitated, 
rs hy is water when boiled mawkish and in- 
sipid? 
Because the gases which it contained have 
iy is hard water by boiling brought to 
the state of soft? Beer 
Because it is freed from its gases, and its 
earthy salts and substances, by which its hard- 
ness was produced, are precipitated. 
_ Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boil- 
ing pot, with the hope of getting the water 
hotter? 
Because the water can only boil, and it does 
80 at 212 degrees of the thermometer. 


CROSS READINGS. 
Lost, a lady’s reticule, containing——a new 
dry good store with a complete assortment of 
ironmongery. 

A sweepstake will be run for over the 
Washington race course between——the 
members of the Pennsylvania delegation for 
the 19th Congress. 

The Creek nation are said to be much dis- 
satisfied with——-a journeyman shoemaker 
who can bring good recommendations——by 
applying at the blacksmith’s shop, No. 2 
Church Street. 

We understand that the elephant lately ex- 
hibited in this city, devoured at one meal-—— 
a new grocery store with an extensive assort- 
ment of glass-ware, 

The child of Mr, —— was made very sick 
by swal!owing———twelve dozen of Warren’s 
liquid blacking just received. ; 

For New York, to sail with the first wind 
——a two horse cart with harness complete. 

Mr. M‘Cready appeared in the character 
of Hamlet, and——recommended to the deal- 
ers in West India produce to stop purchasing. 

Dr. J. T. professor of Anatomy, will deliv- 
er a lecture next Monday on the-———most ap- 
proved method of planting potatoes. 

For sale, 20,000 best white oak staves—— 
one to be taken every morning on an empty 
stomach ; a certain remedy for indigestion. 

Late French writers state that drunkards 
may be cured by eating ———14,000 pounds of 
raw silk just imported. 

In order to comply with the regulations of 
the Post Office——1300 hogs passed through 
this place on their way to Virginia. * 


unanimously elected colonel of the regiment 
of the flying artillery, 

A gentleman undergoing the operation of 
an emetic, to the surprise of his physician, 
threw up——the steeple of St. Paul’s church 
which had been recently repaired. 

On the solemn occasion of the next cele- 
bration of the Society for the relief of wid- 
ows and orphans——Dandy Jack, the dancing 
ape, will perform many equestrian feats on 
the Shetland pony, with various other amu- 
sing tricks too tedious to mention. 


From Scott's late work on Demonology and Witchcraft. 
THE AFFRIGHTED FARMER. 
A Tiviotdale Farmer was riding from a fair 
at which he had indulged himself with John 
Barleycorn, but not to that extent of defying 
oblins which it inspired into the gallant 
‘am O'Shanter. He was pondering with 
some anxiety upon the dangers of travelling 
alone on’a solitary road, which passed the cor- 
ner of a churchyard, now near at hand, when 
he saw before him in the moonlight, a pale fe- 
male form, standing upon the very wall which 
surrounded the cemetery. ‘'he road was very 


‘narrow, with no oppartunity of giving the ap 


A two year old milch cow——has been |; 


parent cater what seamen call a wide 
birth.. It was however, the only path which 
led to the rider’s home, who, therefore resol- 
ved at all risks, to pass the apparition. 

He accordingly approached, as slowly as 
possible, the spot where the sceptre stood ; 
while the figure remained, now perfectly still 
and silent, now brandishing its arms, gibber- 
ing to the moon. When the farmer came 
close to the spot, he dashed in the spurs, and 
set the horse off upon the gallop; but the spec- 
tre did not miss its opportunity, As he passed 
the corner where she was perched, she con- 
trived to drop behind the horseman and seized 
him around the waist; a manceuvre which in- 
creased both the speed of the horse and the 
terror of the rider, for the hand of her who sat 
beside him, when pressed upon his, felt as 
cold as that ofa corpse. At his own house at 
length he arrived, and bid the servants who 
came to attend him, “ Tak aff the ghaist !”— 
They took off accordingly a female in white, 
and the poor farmer himself was conveyed to 
bed, where he lay struggling for weeks with 
a strong nervous fever. The female was found 
to be a maniac who had been left a widow very 
suddenly by an affectionate husband, and the 
natural course of her malady induced her when 
she could get out, to wander to the church- 
ne where she sometimes wildly wept over 

is grave, and sometimes standing on the cor- 
ner of the churchyard wall, mistook every 
stranger on horseback for the husband she had 
lost. If this woman, which was very possible, 
had dropped*from the horse gnobeerved by him 
whom she made an i oluntary companion, it 
would have been hard to convince the honest 
farmer that he had not actually performed part 
of his journey with a ghost behind him. 


The followin e is from a letter ad- 
dressed by Lord to Lady Byron, but not sent : 
_ “ We both made a bitter mistake—but now 
it is over and irrevocably so. For at thirty- 
three on my part, and a few years less on 
yours, the habits and thoughts are generally 
so formed as to admit of no modification—and 
as we could not agree when younger, we 
could with difficulty do so now. I say all 
this, because I own to you tbat, notwithstand- 
ing every thing, I considered our re-union as 
not impossible for more than a year after the 
separation—but then | gave up the hope en- 
tirely and forever. my own 
part, [ am violent, but not malignant, foronly 
Sresh provocations can awaken my .resent- 
ment. To you, who are colder and more con- 
centrated, goat just hint that you may 
sometimes mistake the depth of cold anger 
for dignity, and a worse feeling for duty. I 
assure you that I bear you now (whatever [ 
may have done) no resentment whatever.— 
Remember, that if you have injured me in 
aught, this forgiveness is something—and that 
if I have injured you, it is something more 
still, if it be true, as the moralist says, that the 
most offending are the least forgiving.— 
Whether the offence has been solely on m 
side—or reciprocal—or on yours ¢ 
have ceased to reflect upon any but two 
things, viz:—that you are the mother of my 
child, and that we shall never meet again.” 


Fot.y.—Sir Joshua Reynolds being asked 
how he would personate Folly, in a pzinting, 
replied that he would represent a man climbing 
over a wall, at the risk of his neck, with an 
open gate close by, through which he might 
-walk with ease and safety. 

Folly’s son a thousand times 

Over the wall of danger élimbs: 

“To! the door!” Experience cries ; 

“ Let me mount,” the fool seplies: 

Yet once more climbs—he falls and dies. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have some important information to com- 
municate to Mr. J. F. Jones, our late agent 
at Orange, N. J, if he or any of his friends, 
will advise us immediately how we may ad. 


dress him on the subject. 
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Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


Nature has made woman weak, that she might 
receive with gratitude the protection of man.— 
Yet how often isthe appointment perverted! How 
often does her protector becoine her oppressor! 


MEMORY. 
How blest the hours I then enjoy’d, 
How sweet their Memory still ; 
But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill. 
A Witness —“You drive the Rockingham 
coach?” “No, sir, I do not.” “Why, man, did 
not you tell my learned friend so this moment?” 
* No, sir, I did not.” “ Now, sir, put it to you 
once more, upon your oath, do you not drive the 
Rockingham coach?” “No, J drive the horses.” 


SYMBOLS. 
In youth, the heart is like the bird, 
The Humming-bird of eastern bowers, 
That ever (take the traveller's word) 
Feeds flying, on the dews of flowers, 
In manhood, ’tis the Eagle bold, 
Borne upward to the cloud—the sky, 


+ That scorns the rock and mountain-hold, 


Except to build on, or to die. 


A clodhopper hired himself out to Jabor for life 
at eight dollars per month, with an agreement 
that he should have half his pay at the end of 
every month, and the rest when his time was out. 


The dream of the patient, injured mind, 
That smiles on the wrongs of men, 

Is found on the wounded and bruised rind 
Of the cinnamon—sweetest then.—Moore. 


hs.—Pope wished no stone should tell 
where he lay. Nelson’s epitaph contains eighty 
lines. Franklin’s tomb stone contains simply 
his own and wife’s names, and the year of their 
death, Washington’s is written in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 


Tears.—Shakspeare beautifully says— 
When I did name her brother, then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 


Upon a gathered lily almost withered ! 


Valuable Recipe—When a crack is discovered 
in a stove, through which the fire or smoke pen- 
etrates, the aperture may be completely closed 
in a moment with a composition consisting of 
wood ashes and common salt, made into paste 
with a little water, plaistered over the crack.— 
The good effect is equally certain, whether the 
stove, &c. be cold or hot. 


The Deil take those wits, they’re jackasses ! 


Tumble down their books from my shelves, | 


They goddesses make of our lasses, 
And simpletons make of themselves, 


Shots.—A Scotchman giving evidence at the bar 
of the House of Lords in the affair of Capt. Por- 
teus, and telling of the variety of shots which 
were fired upon that unhappy occasion, was 


asked by the Duke of Newcastle, what kind of 


shot it was? “ Why,” said the man in his broad 
dialect, “such as they shoot fools (fowls) with, 
and the like.” “ What kind of fools?” said the 
Duke, smiling at the word. “Why, my lord, 
dukes, (ducks) and sic kin’ 0” fools.” 


A great way off Lucinda strikes the men; 
When she draws near, 
And one sees clear, 

A great way off one wishes her again. 


March of Intellect—At a meeting of a Ladies’ 
Reading Society, not fifty miles from Boston, 
Catharine I. and Catharine II. was read thus : 
Catharine one eye and Catharine two eyes. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND INITIALS, 
A B—Apt to Blunder. 
A M—Apt to Mistake. 
LL D—Licensed to Lie Dreadfully, 
M P—Madness of the People, 


A Persian Husband in Paradise.—The Persians, 
who are remarkable for guarding their women 
with the most watchful jealousy, believe that 


in Paradise the men have their eyes placed on 
the crosvn of their heads, that they may not see 
the wives of their neighbors, But the blessed 
husbands must be in a very awkward predica- 
ment, for they can no more see their own wives 
than those of other people. 


EPITAPHS. 

Ah! seek not, reader, worth like his to learn 
From chisselled tablet, or from “storied urn ;’’ 
For who to senseless marble can impart 

The faintest impress of an angel’s heart ? 

The widowed hand which consecrates this stone 
Would make her love, not his perfections, known; 
For all a husband, parent, friend, should be, 
All heaven approves or man admires—was he. 


ON A GOOD MAN, 
*T was all he wished for, all his soul's desire, 
To virtue’s crown by virtue to aspire. 


Schools for the Head and Heart.— Though 
men,” says an oldauthor, “ may improve their 
heads in the company of their own sex, we may 
affirm, that the company and conversation of 
woman is the proper school for the heart.” 


A gentleman mistook a Jady’s arm for her waist, 
and in dancing a waltz,seized the former instead 
of the latter. But he got well punished for so 
gross a blunder, for the lady from that day forth 
never forgave him for supposing her waist could 
possibly be as large as her arm! 


Long Dresses.—At a “celebration” ball one 
night, I overheard a gentleman observe to the 
other, “ How very long that young lady's dress 
is.” Long,” said the other, “I think it is the 
shortest inthe room.” You don’t take,” said 
the first, “I mean it is long from the ankles.” 

— 


POETRY. 


From the Mobile Register. ° 
I enclose you a copy of a letter lately received 
by our President from his Majesty William the 
Fourth. ‘The source from which I received the 
document, is confidential, but you may rest per- 
fectly assured of its authenticity. 


THE KING TO THE PRESIDENT. 
To let you know that George is dead, 
And I’m now reigning in his stead, 

This brief despatch I send : 
Assuring you there ne’er shall be 
Dispute or war “twixt you and me, 

My democratic friend. 


I am just somewhat in the blues, 

From France I have unpleasant news, 
Things are in sad confusion. 

There’s been, I hear, a famous stir, 

The Rebels, (beg your pardon, sir,) 
Have made a Revolution. 


To say how far “twill reach is vain, 
It has dlready entered Spain, 

And spreads in every quarter; 
Naples must yield—perhapsthe Pope, 
But still, my friend, 1 have a hope, 

It will not cross the water. 


But mobs are changeful as the moon, 
We kings can never tell how soon, 

Our heads, or crowns may go: 
For should my “faithful Commons” say, 
“ Your Gracious Majesty can’t stay,” 

I must be off, you know. 


. Now'should the Radicals prevail, 
And think that I had better sail, 
But this is confidential; 
Can you, my worthy friend, provide 
A mansion where | might reside? 
The terms are not essential. 


Perhaps king Joe* would like to sell, ° 

His place would suit me very well, 
There, where he last resided. 

If he consents—have the deed drawn, 

For money you can call on Vaughan,t 
He’s always well provided. 


And then, a king without a crown, 
In rural ease I'll sit me down, 
Aloof from Europe’s riot; 
And when with me, my friend, you dine, 
We'll crack our jokes and sip our wine, 
In calm domestic quiet. 


* Joseph Bonaparte, who now resides in New Jersey. 
t British Minister to the United States. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


Mr. Ep:ror—The following lines were written 
for a Mother who had lost a Year child. There 
is not so much merit in the verses as there is a 
touching sympathy suited to the occasion for 
which they were composed. . 


MY HEART WAS FIXED UPON THEE. 
My heart was fixed upon thee, for I did give thee birth, 
And fancied visions bid me hope for years with thee on 
earth; 
With pleasure I surveyed thee, pride of a mother's heart, 
Alas! no thought escaped me, that we so soon should part. 


My heart was fixed upon thee—when first Isaw thy smile, 

I hailed it asa pledge of love, from one thadknew no guile; 

Contentment seem’d my portion then; I felt myself secure, 

Thy infant love I boasted of, ’twas sweet, ‘twas doubly 
pure. 


My heart was fixed upon thee, when in thy cradle laid, 

When gentle sieep stole o’er thee, and nature’s tints 
would fade, 

I watched thy peaceful slumbers then, no anxious care 
opprest, 

’TWas innocence itself that slept, and angels whispered 
—blest! 


My heart was fixed upon thee, when at thy infant play, 

Thy smiles would oft enliven me, through each succes- 
sive day; 

Thy prattle was resistless then, each winning way acharm, 

To captivate thy mother's soul, to lull from all alarm. 


My heart was fixed upon thee, when first thy infant voice 
Was heard in feeble strains to lisp the being of thy caoice; 
Thy mother then bent o'er thee, & kissed thee with delight, 
She dwelt on loviier seasons too, that never met her sight. 


My heart was fixed upon thee, when strangers oft would 
gaze 

In raptures on thy beauteous form, and lend their willing 
praise ; 

It caused a glow of pleasure, such as language can't define, 

’T was the source of that enjoyment which I cannot now 
call mine. 


My heart was fixed upon thee, when tortured by disease, 

Affliction’s hand Jay heavily, [ sought to give thee ease ; 

But all the means proved fruitless, the hand of death 
was nigh, 

1 knew it from thy heaving bréast, and by thy glassy eye. 


My heart was fixed upon thee, in thecold embrace of death, 

When nature sank exhausted & ye yielded up thy breath ; 

And oh I never can forget, while memory holds her seat, 

That last fond lingering look ye gave, that smile in death 
sweel, 

My heart is still fixed on thee, though thy form has sunk 


to rest, 
And thy spirit flown to Him who gave—His name be ev- 
er blest ; 
woe = from pain and sorrow, it shall live on joys 
ivine, 
Where, clad in robes of purest white, a redeemed soul 
shall shine, 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


ON RE-VISITING PHILADELPHIA, AFTER AN AB- 
SENCE OF MANY YEARS. 


These scenes, left in childhood, I re-visit with pain, 
On Memory’s tablet so firmly imprest ; 

For there’s many a dear one, that never again 
Can show the fond weicome once felt in his breast. 


’Tis asad thought to know that the Jand of our birth, 
Though it holds many treasures, still many are lost; 

And to think of those friends now no longer on earth, 
We feel our young prospects too early were crossed. 


Among those that remain, how many have changed 
By absence and time, or misfortunes severe, 

And some I once lov’d have my image estranged 
From their minds, when to sight I no longer was near. 


Yet a few were stil] left who received me with joy, 
On whom time could effect no change of the heart; 

Whom to meet with was pleasure without an alloy, 
Save the chilling reflection—we shortly must part. 


Releas’d from the school, I’ve been amply repaid, 
To ramble along the meandering stream 

Of the SchuyJkill, whose cedars afford a sweet shade, 
Thickly planted by nature, on carpets of green. 


The Schuylkill rolls on, as it did in those days, 
Its banks are as blooming, its water as clear; 

But in the house once my father's a stranger now stays, 
Who values not scenes to my feelings so dear. 


But why call back to mind what I ought to forget, 
Since Fate has ordained me a home in the west? 
To her doom let me bow, though a sigh of regret 
Must escape for those pleasures in childhood possessed. 


Adieu then, loved city, a long, last adieu! 

I return to my home on a far distant shore ;— 
Friends! from whom I now sever—my heart is with you! 
* Could I follow its dictates, we ne’er should part more! 


Detroit, Michigan, Feb. 183). CLARA. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
Mr. Eprror—You will oblige us by publish. 
ing the following advertisement of a hurrorous 
consignment to a mercantile house in this city. 
which was left at our own store, whether by in- 
tention or mistake, we cannot determine, “The 
quotations and allusions will be readily recog. 
nised by the perpetrator. Any further commu. 
nication on this subject may be left at your of- 
fice, and will be thankfully received by 
Yours, &e, — —., 
NOTICE, 
Now all to whom it may concern, 
Good people far and near, 
Take notiee, and the tidings learn, 
Of wonders published here. 
Last month a box of contents rare, 
Directed to a merchant’s name, 
In characters full, soft and fair, . 
To No. — in —— street came. 
Containing packages so neat, 
’ And labelled with consummate skill ; 
The very sight was quite a treat, 
Its beauty haunts my fancy still. 
“ The staff of Life’ we opened first, 
What solace did its presence bring ! 
But oh what light around us burst, : ’ 
When we beheld the mystic ring ! 
Such thoughts departed, quite afraid, 
When * dry bones” met our gaze, 
The ideal combination made 
The “lights and shadows” blaze. 
Yes—* to beguile a tedious hour,” 
Music” may oft conspire, 
E’en cornstalks bend beneath its power, 
—This rustic Orphean Lyre! 
The articles so numerous were, 
I cannot all relate— 
How placed in each envelope there, 
I have not time to state. 
The owner, it is very plain, 
Must all the charges pay, 
Must prove his property again, 
And take the goods away. 
*Till further orders are made known, 
Adieu to “ Darby and to Joan.” 


HOW TO KEEP WARM ON A COLD NIGHT. 
Reader—in Winter's storm and thou in bed 
Hast ever said— 
Good gracious ! I shall freeze! 
My knees, 
My bask, my toes, 
My nose ; 
And then in great distress by frost, 
Hath toss’d, 
Like mighty Fuzzbos, who of old, 
Flounc’d off his clothes and starv'd of cold? 
Then let me tell thee how to warm 
The chilling blood throughout thy form— 
If thou’rt a man and sleep’st alone, 
Then be it known, 
That if thou’rt old, 
And feel the cold, 
Or even young and tender, 
The way to render 
A cold night comforting. 
A hot sling . 
Is not the thing: 
But rub thyself with cloth and crash— 


Don’t think it rash, 


For I know 

It is not so, 

But gives a glow 

From head to toe, 

Then jump between cold linen sheets, 
Thou 'lt soon be *customed to such feats ; 
Next roll thyself, (in this there’s nack,) 
One side and t’other, till snug t’ thy back 
Fits well the covering, 

Like wings of hen o’er chickens hovering ; 
This in most cases keeps one warm, 

From nine at night till next day’s dawn, 
But, should a case occur, because 

Thou’st gone to bed without thy draws, 
That thou art like to freeze 

For want of flannel ’bout thy knees, 

Then take them in, although *taint right 
To wear thy flannel draws at night. 
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